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Room 2E980, The Pentagon 
Washington 25, D. C. 
13 June 1961 


Dear Mr. President: 


.By your letter ©f April 22, 1961, you charged me in association 
with Attorney General Robert Kennedy, Admiral Arleic* Burke and Director ' 
of Central Intelligence Mien I>alles to study our governmental practices 
and programs in the areas of military and paraailitarv, gue-rilla and 
anti-guerrilla activity which fell short of outright war with a view to 
strengthening our work in this area. You directed special attention to 
the lessons vhich can he learned frota the recent events in Cuba. 

On May 16, our Cuban Study Group submitted to you an interim o-al 
report of our conclusions as of that date. We are now prepared to rake 
cur final report to you orally, supported by the following aeooranda: 

Kt^randum No. 1 "narrative of the Anti-Castro Operation ZAPATA" 

Ke-.uoronlura No. 2 "Inaediate Causes of Failure of the Operation 
T.APATA" 

Mejaorcnduia So. 3 "Conclusions of the Cuban f-tudy Group" 

Menorandua Ho. k "Keccauendntionc of the Cuban Jtudy Croup" 

In your letter of April 22, you invited ae to ;:ub>ait on individual 
report subject to the review and co.TB.ent of uv acsociatps. /s ve h-v 
found no difficulty in reaching a unaniaous view on all essential points 
unaor conride ration, we are submitting this view as a Jointly agreed 
study. " ^ 

In closing, my I express our view of the great importance of a 
prompt iaplraaontation of our first reco-uendation to establish a 
Strategic Resources Group supported by a Cold War Indications Center 
which will allov our government readily to focus its resources on the 
objectives which you set in the so-called Cold War'.' We feel that ve 
are losing today on cony fronts and that the trend czn be reversed only 
by a whole-hearted union of effort by all Executive cepartr.c-ntc and 
agencies of the Govcun-.nt under your guidance. 

Sincerely yours, 


iCWELL D. TAYLOR/ 

declassimlD S'V*mz& 

to. 11652. Sec. 11 

The White House ^^ *±&Z3&*fai.<i&c *»** «/**/j On Am, */*/» 
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Itemorandum Ho. 1 

HARRAT TVE CF THE AlfH- CASTRO CUBAK OPER ATION ZAPATA 

I. Development of the Concept and Plan 

1. Although the Cuban situation had been the subject of serious study in 
"tfc* facial Group*, Central Intelligence Agency and other Government agencies 
since 1958» this study takes as itr, point of departure the basic policy paper, 
"A Program of Covert Action against the Castro Regime," approved by the 
President on 17 March i960, (see ANNEX l) This document, developed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and indorsed by the Special Group, provided a pro- 
grcn divided into four parts to bring about the replacement of the Castro 
regime by covert means: 

a. The creation of a responsible and unified Cuban opposition to the 
Castro regime located outside of Cuba. 

b. The development of means for mass ccerauni cation to the Cuban people 
as a part of a powerful propaganda offensive. 

c. The creation and development of a covert intelligence and action 
organization within Cuba which would be responsive to the orders and 
directions of the exile opposition. 

d. The development of a paramilitary force outside of Cuba for future 
. guerrilla action. 

2. Since the primary purpose of this study ic to evamine the paramilitary 
actions growing out of this program and its successive modifications, the 
paragraph referring to the paramilitary aspects of the plan is quoted in its 
entirety: 

"d. Preparations have already been made for the development of an ade- 
quate paramilitary force outside of Cuba, together with mechanisms for 


» The Special Qroupj sometimes called the 5h\2 Coimdttee. consist* nf n r»Tuitv_ 


the necessary logistics support of covert military operations on the island. 
Initially « cadre of lenders will be recruited after careful screening and 
trained as paramilitary instructors. In a second phase a nunber of para- 

f ' military cadres viU be trained at secure locations outside of the United 
States so as to be available for immediate deployoeat into Cuba to organize, 
train and lead resistance forces recruited there both before and after the 

•• es&jbli&hocnt of one or more active centers of resistance. The creation of 
this capability vill require a minimum of six months and probably closer 
to eight. In the meanwhile, a limited air capability for reeupply and for 
infiltration and exfiltrntion already exists under CIA control and can be 
rather easily expanded if and when the situation requires. Within two nonths 
it is hoped to parallel this with n saaJ.1 air supply capability under deep 
cover as a commercial operation in another country." 

3. It is apparent frora the above excerpt that at the tine of approval of 
this document the concept -of paramilitary action was Limited to the recruit- 
ment of a cadre of leaders and the training of a nuriber of paramilitary cadres 
for subsequent use as guerrillas in Cuba. 

h. 'Cvs CIA began at once to implement the decisions contained in the policy 
paper on 17 March i960. A 'target of 300 men was net for the recruitaent of 
guerrillas to be trained covertly outcide the United States. Radio SWAN was 
installed on Swan Island and ready for broadcasting on 37 May i960. (See 
ANNEX 2) Steps were taken to develop the FRD (Frente Revolucionioro Deraocratico) 
as the Cuban front organization composed of a broad spectrum of Cuban political 
elements other than Ccecunists and Batistianos.- (see ANNEX 3) Cb August lOth, 
a progress report was given to the President and the Cabinet, at which tine a 
budget of scsae $13 million was approved, as well as the use of Department of 
Defense personnel and equipment. However, it was specified at this time that 
no United States military personnel were to be used in a ccsnbat status. 


I* Development of the Concept and Plan 

1. Although the Cuban situation had been the subject of serious study in 
•tfc* QpcsciSt Group*, Central Intelligence Agency and other Government agencies 
since I958, this study takes as its point of departure the basic policy paper, 
"A Program of Covert Action Against the Castro Regime," approved by the 
President on 17 March i960. (See ATillEX l) This document, developed by the 
Central Intelligence Agency and indorsed by the Special Group, provided a pro- 
gress divided into four parts to bring about the replacement of the Castro 
regime by covert means: 

a. The creation of a responsible and unified Cuban opposition to the 
Castro regime located outside of Cuba. 

b. The development of means for mass cocruuni cation to the Cuban people 
as a part of a powerful propaganda offensive. 

c. The creation and development of a covert intelligence and action 
organization within Cuba which would be responsive to the orders and 
directions of the. exile opposition. 

d. The development of a paramilitary force outside of Cuba for future 
. guerrilla action. 

2. Since the primary purpose of this study ir to examine the paramilitary 
actions growing out of this program and its successive modifications, the 
paragraph referring to the paramilitary aspects of the plan is quoted in its 
entirety: 

"d. Preparations have already been made for the development of an ade- 
quate paramilitary force outside of Cuba, together with mechanisms for 


* The Special Group; sane times called the 5U12 Connittee, consists of a Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, Deputy Secretary of Defense, Director, Central 
Intelligence and the Special Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affaire, and. meets weekly to consider covert operations conducted by the CIA 
under the authority of NSC 5U12/2. 



military cadree vlUbe trained at secure locations outside of the United 
...- . 6t<ltea TO ?* to be available for ianedlate deployment into Cuba to organize, 

train and lead resistance forces recruited there both before and after the 
,' •• es&bliehcjent of one or nore active centers of re si stance. The creation of 

this capability vill require a minimum of six months and probably closer 

to eight. In the meanwhile; a limited air capability for resupply and for 
•• Infiltration and exfiltration already exiets under CIA control arid can be 

rather easily expanded if and when the situation requires. Within tvo nonthc 

it is hoped to parallel this with a small air supply capability under deep 

cover as a commercial operation in another country. " 

3. It is apparent from the above excerpt that at the time of approval of 
this document the concept of paramilitary action was United to the recruit- 
aent of a cadre of leaders and the training of a nuriber of paramilitary cadres 
for subsequent use as guerriUas in Cuba. 

k. Tte CIA began at once to implement the decisions contained in the policy 
paper on 17 March i960. A target of 300 men was set for the recruitment of 
guerrillas to be trained covertly outside the United States. Radio &fAN ves 
installed on Svan Island and ready for broadcasting on 17 toy i960. (3ee 
AKKEX 2) Steps were taken to develop the FRD (Frente Revolucioniaro Democratico) 
ac tlie Cuban front organization cowposed of a broad spectrum of Cuban political 
elements other than Coccunists and Batistianos. (Gee ANNEX 3). Cto August l6th, 
a progress report was given to the President and the Cabinet, at which tirae a 
budget of sccae $13 million was approved, as well as the nr^ of Department of 
Defense personnel and equipment. However, it wus specified at this tine that 
no United States military personnel were to be used in a cctnbat status. 

5. Sometime In the summer of i960 the paramilitary concept for the opera- 
tion began to change. It appears that leaders in the CIA Task Force set up 
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la Jamasy 19*> to direct the project were the first to entertain the thought 
of a Cuban atrlke force to innd on the Cuban coast in supplementation of the 
guerrilla action contemplated under the March 17, i960 paper, These CIA 

f Officer* began to consider the formation of a small force of infantry (200- 300 
*en) for contingency employment in conjunction with other paramilitary opera- 
tion^ and in June began to form a snail Cuban tactical air force. Eventually. 

Vit v^a decided to e<mip this force with D-26 aircraft which had been widely 
distributed to foreign countries including countries in Latin Africa. 

6. There were ample reasons for this new trend of thought. The air drops 
into Cuba were not proving effective. There were increasingly heavy shipments 
of Corauniet anas to Cuba, accompanied by evidence of increasingly effective 
control of the civilian population by Castro. The Special Group bec^e nware 
of these adverse factors which were discussed repeatedly in the Committee meet- 
1*68 during the fall of i960. The minutes of the conferences indicate a declin- 
ing confidence in the effectiveness of guerrilla efforts alone to overthrow 
Castro. 

7. In this atmosphere the CIA began to implement the new concept, increas- 
ing the size of the Cuban force in training and reorienting the training 
toward preparation for its use as an assault force on the Cuban coast. On 
Hove*ber Uh, CJJV in Washington dispatched a cable to the project officer in 
Guatemala describing what was wanted. (See ANHEX k) The cable directed a 
reduction of the guerrilla teams in training to 60 men and the introduction 
of conventional training. for the remainder as an amphibious and airborne 
osseult force. From that time on, the training emphasis was placed on the 
assault mission and there is no evidence that the meters of the assault force 
received any further preparation for guerrilla- type operations. The men became 
e*eply imbued with the importance of the landing operation and its superiority 
.orer any/fom of guerrilla action to the point that it would have been diffi- 
J^* 1 ** t<SJ L to Pl rsxl ^-jy^Jto-rejbimi to n g^rr^a^-^ 


Guatemala vhere UOO-500 Cubans had been assembled. 

i 8. i\s swntlaaed in paragraph 5 above, in order to prepare for this opera- 

tion, the CIA had been obliged early to organize a task force for planning 
' the operation, and then later was to adjust that organization to the execution 
^ phase. (See ANNEXES 5 & 6) In both phases the task force commander , ifef^MI 
^^^^m reported upward through Mr. R. M. Bissell, Deputy Director, Plans 
to General C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and the 
Director, Mr. Allen Dulles. The latter, while accepting full responsibility 
for the operation, generally did not inject himself into military operational 
matters. 

9- During the early months of the development of the plan, the Director, 
CIA looked to the 5U12 Committee (Special Group) for guidance and approval 
of his covert plans for Cuba. In the period December 10, i960 to February 8, 
196l, former Ambassador Whiting Willauer and Rr. Tracy Barnes of CIA were 
- charged with keeping the President and the Secretary of State informed. By 
the end of January following the change in administration, the President 
assisted by a restricted group of advisors from the national Security Council 
took ever the function of approval and the $kl2 Conmittee tended to recede 
froa a position of responsibility. However, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence continued to keep the Coanittee informed of the covert aspects of the 
plan. 

10. The Director of Central Intelligence briefed the President on the new 
paramilitary concept on 29 November i960 and received the indication that the 
President wished the project expedited. The concept was formally presented 
to the Special Grxnxp on December 8, i960. At this meeting /^^^^^Sf * 
^|||§||§|jj||j|| in charge of the paramilitary section for the Cuba project, 
dascribed the new concept as one consisting of an aoohlbious- landinc on the 


"jrenj^for contingency employment in conjunction with other paramilitary opera- 
tions, and in June began to form a small Cuban tactical air force. Eventually. 

, It v^b decided to equip this force with B-26 aircraft vhich had been widely 
distributed to foreign countries including countries in Latin America. 

6. There vere ample reasons for this new trend of thought. The air drops 
into Cuba were not proving effective. There were increasingly heavy shipments 
of Ccstauniat arms to Cuba, accompanied by evidence of increasingly effective 
control of the civilian population by Castro. The Special Group become avare 
of these adverse factors which were discussed repeatedly in the Committee meet- 
ings during the fall of i960. The minutes of the conferences indicate a declin- 
ing confidence in the effectiveness of guerrilla efforts alone to overthrow 
Castro. 

7« In this atmosphere the CIA began to implement the new concept, increas- 
ing the size of the Cuban force in training and reorienting the training 
toward preparation for its use as on assault force on the Cuban coast. On 
Hovember ^th, CIA in Washington dispatched a cable to the project officer in 
Guatemala describing what was wanted. (See ANNEX k) The cable directed a 
reduction of the guerrilla teams in training to 60 men and the introduction 
of conventional training for the remainder as an amphibious and airborne 
as seal t force. From that time on, the training emphasis was placed on the 
assault mission and there is no evidence that the members of the assault force 
received any further preparation for guerrilla- type operations. T>e men became 
deeply imbued with the importance of the landing operation and its superiority 
orer any v £bra of guerrilla action to the point that it would have been diffi- 
cult later to persuade then to return to a guerr ilia- type mission. The final 
training of the Cubans was done tyl 
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tion, the CIA had been obliged early to organize a task force for planning 
t&a operation, and then Later was to adjust that organization to the execution 
phase. (See ANNEXES 5 & 6) In both phases the task force commander »^^^^^k 
/reported upward through Mr. R. M. Bissell, Deputy Director, Plans 


to General C. P. Cabell, Deputy Director of Central Intelligence and the 
Director,. Mr. Allen Dulles. The latter, while accepting full responsibility 
for the operation, generally did not inject himself into military operational 
natters. 

9. During the early months of the development of the plan, the Director, 
CIA looked to the 5U12 Coixiittee (Special Group) for guidance and approval 
of his covert plans for Cuba. In the period December 10, i960 to February 8, 
196l, former Ambassador Whiting Wlllauer. and Mr. Tracy Barnes of CIA were 
charged with keeping the President and the Secretary of State informed. By 
the end of January following the change in administration, the President 
assisted by a restricted group of advisors from the National Security Council 
took ever the function of approval and the $hl2 Comaittee tended to recede 
from a position of responsibility. However, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence continued to keep the Corsnittee informed of the covert aspects of the 
plan. 

10. The Director of Central Intelligence briefed the President on the new 
paramilitary concept en 29 November i960 and received the indication that the 
President wished the project expedited. The concept was formally presented 
to the Special Group on December 8, i960. At this meeting , j|^gfSPil£f * 

^eS^SI in charge of the paramilitary section for the Cuba project, 


dascribedtbs new concept as one consisting of an anphibious landing on the 
Cuban coast of 6CO-75O men equipped with weapons of extraordinarily heavy fire 
power. The landing would be preceded by preliminary air strikes launched fro* 
Hicaragua against military targets. Air strikes as well as supply flights 
would continue after the landing. The objective would be to seize, hold a 
- h - l 


.-.-' •• linitad «oa in Cuba, naintain a visible presence, and then to drav dissident 

; . •** elc^Ufbu to the 1/indixg force, vhich hopefully voiild trigger a general up- 

l rlfciig. This amphibious landing vould not entirely elirdnate the previous 

concept for infiltrating guerrilla teams. It was expected that some 60-80 
f 
, __ ssoa vould be in-filtrated prior to the amphibious landing. 

11. TL.3 Special Group vas alco briefed on the quality of the Cuban force in 

J^jJin charge of training, described ttie superior characteristics of the indi- 
viduals, particularly a6 to motivation, intelligence, end leadership qualities. 
.• He expressed the opinion that such a force vould have no difficulty inflicting 
heavy casualties on a mch larger militia force. 

12. There is no evidence that the Special Group fonaally approved this plan 

t 

at the tis>s but the CIA representatives ve: e encouraged to continue in its 
developieent. A eocrrent vas made at the meeting that the existence of the U.S.-; 
bacied force of Cubans in training vas veil knovn throughout Latin America. 

13. During this period the CIA Task Force headquarters for the project vas 
developing a detailed operation plan to support the nev concept. It is re- 
ferred to in this study as Operation TRINIDAD,- naiaed after the Cuban to-ra on 
the southeast coast vliich vas to be the side of the amphibious landing. On 
January 11th, Airibassador Willauer representing State and Mr. Barnes of CIA 
first discussed vith representatives of the Joint Staff the over-all problem 
of effecting the overthrew of Castro. As a result, a vorking coioalttee includ- 
ing representation of CIA, State, Defense, and the JCS vns foraed to coor- 
din-ats future actions in pursuit of this objective. At this neeting the 
TRINIDAD Plan as such vas not discussed. 

Ik. At shout this time, the change in the national administration produced 
a breei: in the continuity of the development of the plan. On January 22nd, 
Several Beckers of tJhe nev administration including Mr. Rusk, Mr. IScHariara^ 


, * ; SOT?**- A Joint Staff concept was presented by General Leonitzer of the 
y%*' £ - «»*** «" supported actions In ascending order necessary to overthrow 
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\PA.- X *' ^^ *" JaaUary ' ^ Jolnt ^^ ° f St8Xf *»«**•* that there vas need 
f^J^*" ■* ° Ter - aU *"•* Statefl * lau of *cti« ^ the overthrow of Castro and 
*£% \. produced a paper, JCSM-V»-6l (See Annex 7), in which they recorded the in- ' 
;? : >'. 6tltati00 ° f ** ^*«*F*t«i»tal gro^ to consider various courses of action 

in ascending degree of U.S. involved, vhich, after e PF roval by the President, 
*o*4 bocoroa an over-all plan to be supported by subordinate plans prepared by 
the agencies concerned, -mis recordation reached the Secretary of Defense, 
but appears to ha^ been lost in the activities arising out of the change in 

a&dnistration. . 
i' 

' 16. On Hor^ber 18, i960, President-elect Kennedy had first learned of the 
existence of a plan for the overthrow of Castro through a call on him at FaO* ' 
Besch by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bissell. He received his first briefing on the 
developing plan as President on January 28 at a ireeting vhich included the Vice 
President, Secretary of St*te, Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretary 
Mann, Assistant Secretary Nitze, Mr. Tracy Barnes, and Mr. McGeorge Bundy. 
(See ANKEX 8) After considerable discussion, the President authorized the 
following: 

a. A continuation and accentuation of current activities of the CIA, in- 
cluding increased propaganda, increased political action, and increased 
sabotage. Continued overflights of Cuba vere specifically authorized. 

b. Ti* Defense Department vas to reviev CIA proposals for the active 
deployment of anti-Castro Cuban forces on Cuban territory and the results 
of this analysis were to be promptly reported to the CIA. 

: • £.\«S» state Department vas to prepare a concrete proposal for action 


K-3SI vould be infiltrated prior to the amphibious landing. 

11. Tu-S Special Group vae alco briefed on the quality of the Cuban force in 

j£T$in charge of training, described the superior characteristics of the indi- 
viduals, particularly as to motivation, intelligence, end leadership qualities. 
.• He expressed the opinion that ouch a force vould liave no difficulty ini'llcting 
heavy casualties on a tnch larger militia force. 

12. There is no evidence tlxat the Special Group fonaally approved this plan 
at the tl*a but the CIA representatives vere encouraged to continue in its 
development. A eosient vas made at the nee ting that the existence of the U.S.-; 
baeied force of Cubans in training vas veil knovn throughout Latin America. 

13. During this period the CIA Tack' Force headquarters for the project vas 
developing a detailed operation plan to support the new concept. It is re- 
ferred to in this study as Operation TRINIDAD,- naned after the Cuban tovn on 
the souttieast coast vhich vas to be the side of the amphibious landing. On 
January 31th, Anbassaior Willauer representing State and Itr. Berries of CIA 
firot dlecuseed with representatives of the Joint Staff the over-all i.robleji 
of effecting the overthrew of Castro. As a result, a vorking co;.aittee includ- 
ing representation of CIA, State, Defense, and the JCS vas forced to coor- 
dinate future actions in pursuit of tills objective. At this meeting the 
TRIHIDAD Plan as such vas not discussed. 

Ik. At about this tiae, the change in the national adioinistration produced 
a break in the continuity of the development of the plan. On January 22nd, 
teveral cic&erB of the new administration including Mr. Rusk, Mr. Kcltenara, 
Kr. Eovles, and Mr. Robert Kennedy vere introduced to the Cuba project at a 
briefing at the State Department. General Lssnitzer and Mr. Dulles vere also 
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f-, 15. Early In January, the Joint Chiefe of Staff decided that there was need 

•£* for en over-all United. States plan of action for the overthrow of Castro and 

; - 4 ". yrofluced a paper, JC3i-V»-6l (See Annex l), in which they recoaaerided the ia- 

'"*_; etitution of an Interdepartmental group to consider various courses of action 

in ascending degree of U.S. Involveoent, which, after approval by the President, 

would bocotta an over-all plan to be supported by subordinate plans prepared by 

the agencies concerned. This reconoendation reached the Secretary of Defense, 

but appears to hate been lost in the activities arising out of the change in 

a&ainistration. . 
i' 

l£. On Hoveober 18, 1960, President-elect Kennedy had first learned of the 
existence of a plan for the overthrow of Castro through a call on him at Falm 
Beach by Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bissell. He received his first briefing on the 
developing plan as President on January 28 at a meeting which included the Vice 
President, Secretary of State, Secretary of Defense, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretary 
Mann, Assistant Secretary Nitze, JSr. Tracy Barnes, and Mr. McGeorge Bundy. 
(See AKKEX 8) After considerable discussion, the President authorized the 
following: 

a. A continuation and accentuation of current activities of the CIA, in- 
cluding increased propaganda, increased political action, and increased 
sabotage. Continued overflights of Cuba were specifically authorized. 

b. The Defense Department was to review CIA proposals for the active 
deployment of anti-Castro Cuban forces on Cuban territory and the results 
of this analysis were to be promptly reported to the CIA. 

. " $.\lSie State Department was to prepare a concrete proposal for action 
with other Latin American countries to isolate the Castro regime and to 
bring against It the Judgment of Use Organization of American States. It 
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.V)9 exacted that this 
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17. Following this meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff undertook to evaluate 

" r . flGSX 2RHTIEAD In the fona developed by the CIA up to that point. The ChlefB 

approved and forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 3 February 196l, JCSM-5J-61, 
. "Military Evaluation of the CIA Famnilitary Plan - Cuba." (See ANHEX 9) Tho 
evaluation was eiEcaarized in paragraphs 1 £ and 1 <j as follows: "In sunzaary, 
evaluation of the current plan results In a favorable assessment, modified by 
the specific conclusions set forth above, of the likelihood of achieving initial 
ailitary success. It is obvious that ultimate success will depend upon political 
factors, i.e., a sizeable popular uprising or substantial follov-on forces. It 
should be noted that assessment of the combat worth of assault forces is based 
upon Eecond- and third-hand reports, and certain logistic aspects of the plan ; 
are highly complex and critical to the initial success. For these reasons, an 
Independent evaluation of the combat effectiveness of the invasion force and 
detailed analysis of logistics plans should be made by a team of Arm)', Ikypl- 
and Air Force officers, if this can be done without danger of compromise of the 
plan. Despite the shortcomings pointed out in the assessment, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff consider that timely execution of tliis plan has a fair chance of 
ultiiaate success and, even if it does not achieve immediately the full results 
desired, could contribute to the eventual overthrow of the Castro regime." 

18. Because of the feeling of lack of direct knowledge expressed by the Chiefs, 
It was decided to send a team of three officers from the Joint Staff to examine 
and report on the military effectiveness of the Cuban Expeditionary Force at 

its Guatemala base. This visit was made in the period 2h-ZJ February and re- 
volted in a report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (See ANNEX 10 ) which included 
.the ea'tiniato that because of the visibility of activities at Retalhuleu in 
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- .S^>!^!^?r. e f rcr ? ft errjcd ^^ 50 call ^er machine guns could sink all or most of 
' 'i ^>^ ;lBt ^ al0 ^ forM * P* Joljlt Chiefs in approving this report on 10 *hrch 
i^fe^? 1 : casa3ntc<1 t0 ^ Secretary of Defence that, "Based upon a general review 
i'-C^or tte solitary portion of the plan, an evaluation of the conbat effectiveness 
,V>A °f ^ fOrcC0 * ad "* ^ na ^ BlB of the logistics plan from a military stand- 
: 3 ^ point, ainco the aaoU. Invasion force vill retain the initiative until the 
•V-Jw'. 1008 ^ 100 ° f tb * ^nfiing is determined, the plan could be expected to achieve 
1 ■;".', ^^^ success, Ultimate success vill depend on the extent to which the 
' ( : initial assault cerveB as a catalyst for further -action on the part of anti- 
t ;; Castro eleneDts throughout Cuba." The Joint Chiefs of Staff in their forvard- 
icg EKaorandua to the Secretary of Defense recommended that, "A military 
instructor experienced in the operational logistics be assigned to the train- 

,J^L n ^ l, lf?.!^ tely f ° r the finnJL phaEe ° f the trainJn S-" Such an officer, 
^^^^^^^^l^^j&Plr^^g^ vas dispatched frcm Washington and remained with 
the CEF (Cuban Expeditionary Force) for some tine, assisting in correcting -_,. • *' 
ecsa of the logistics deficiencies previously noted by the inspection teaa. 

.19. Vhile the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the TRI2IIDAD Plan as one having 
"a fair chance of success" the plan encountered difficulties in other quarters. 
Fron its inception the plan had been developed under the ground rule that it 
miBt retain a covert character, that is, it should include no action vhich, 
if revealed, could not be plausibly denied by the United States and should 
look to the world as an operation exclusively conducted by Cubans. This ground 
rule meant, among other things, that no U.S. military forces or individuals 
could take part in conbat operations... In due course it was extended to exclude 
pre-D-Doy air strikes in support of the landing "since such strikes could not 
hara the appearance of being launched from Cuban soil before an airstrip had 
been seised by the landing force. This effort to treat as covert an operation 
vMch irreality could not be concealed or shielded from the presumption of 
U.S. involvement raised in due course many serious obstacles to the successful 
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17. Following this meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff undertook to evaluate 
",. Plan aBIHIIWJ) in th« fonn developed by the CIA up to that point. The Chiefs 

^ cyprovod and forwarded to the Secretary of Defense on 3 February 1961, JCSM-57-61, 
\ "hOntary Evaluation of the CIA Famnilitory Plan - Cuba." (See ANNEX 9) The 
evaluation was summarized in paragraphs 1 £ and 1 a as follows: "In summary, 
evaluation^of the current plan results in a favorable assessment, nodlfied" by 
the specific conclusions set forth above, of the likelihood of achieving initial 
military success. It is obvious that ultimate success will depend upon political 
factors, i.e., a sizeable popular uprising or Gubstontial follow-on forces. It 
should be noted that assessment of the combat vorth of assault forces is based 
upon second- and third-hand reports, and certain logistic aspects of the plan ; 
ore highly complex and critical to the initial success. For these reasons, an 
independent evaluation of the combat effectiveness of the invasion force and 
detailed analysls^of logistics plans should be made by a team of Army, Ii*y£l- 
and Air Force officers, if this can be done without danger of compromise of the 
plan. Despite the shortcomings pointed out in the assessment, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff consider that timely execution of this plan has a fair chance of 
ultimate success and, even if it does not achieve immediately the full results 
desired, could contribute to the eventual overthrow of the Castro regime." 

18. Because of the feeling of lack of direct knowledge expressed by the Chiefs, 
it vas decided to send a team of three officers from the Joint Staff to examine 
and report on the military effectiveness of the Cuban Expeditionary Force at 
its Guatemala base. Ms visit was made in the period 2h-ZJ February and re- 
sulted in a report to the Joint Chiefs of Staff (see ANNEX 10) which included 
.the estimate that because of the visibility of activities at Ketalhuleu in 
Guatemala ''and Puerto Cabezas in Nicaragua, the odds against surprise being 
achieved was about 85 to 15. The JCS air evaluation pointed out that if sur- 
prise ware not achieved, the attack against Cuba would fail, adding that one • 
- 7 - 
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f^y Um 1Ut«, Portion of the plan, m evaluation of the conbat effectiveness 
■l^.!f "* f0rC<SS *** a ^^^ Bi8 of the logistics plan from a military stand- 
;jY point, aince the ^ Invasion force vill ret aln the initiative until the 
>&!**W* <>f the lading is determined, the plnn could be expected to achieve 
/£ 'initial success Ultimate access vill depend on the extent to which the 
;■: .initial assault serves as a catalyst for further -action on the part of anti- 
, ;; Castro el^nts Uu-oughout Cuba." ihe Joint Chiefs of Staff in their forvard- 
log r^randua to the Secretary of Defence recorded that, "A military 
instructor experienced In the operational logistics be assigned to the train- 
^^^^^^^r^the final phase of the training." Such an officer, 
^^Ss^^^^Sl^i^ vas dispatched from Washington and regained with 
the CEF (CuWl^editicmary Force) for some time, assisting in correcting ,. ■ •' 
«» of the logistics deficiencies previously noted by the inspection tern. ■ 

.19. While the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported the TRINIDAD Plan as one_having 
"a fair chance of success" the plan encountered difficulties in other qulr^rs. 
Froa its inception the plan had been developed under the ground rule that it 
But retain a covert character, that is, it should include no action vhich, 
if revealed, could not be plausibly denied by the United States and should 
look to the world as an operation exclusively conducted by Cubans. This ground 
rule *eant, among other things, that no U.S. military forces or individuals 
could take part In ccefcat operations. , In due course it was extended to exclude 
pre-D-Itoy air strikes in support of the landing since such strikes could not 
haro the appearance of being launched from Cuban soil before an airstrip had 
been «i«e4 by the landing force, mi, effort to treat as covert an operation 
- ^?.^.^ty eovU not be concealed or shielded from the presumption of 
•U.S. i^veaent raised in due course many serious obstacles to the successful 
conduct of the operation which will be the subject of subsequent consent. 
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\ "-' -^ ">= COi -SJsi President and hl6 advl6or8 were thoroughly aware of the difficulties 

:\£ V' of prewiring tha covert character of aa operation a6 visible as a landing on 

.••*-P- « 1* shore end from the outset viewed the TRINIDAD Plan with caution. In 

£#{?, • 

'^.particular, the State Department representatives opposed features of the plan 

■' Ji.l, "because of the difficulty of concealing U.S. participation and also "because of 

*:'.'', their fear of adverse reactions to the United States in Latin American countries- 

■:; '•';.*'• i 

'(f\. t end fa the United Kations. Tbey objected in particular to the conduct of any 
\ tactical air operations unless these aircraft were either actually or ostensibly 
based on Cuban soil; • 

21. On the other hand, working to overcome this reluctance to approve the 
TRINIDAD Flan was the need to decide quickly what to do with the Cuban Expedi- 
tionary, Force. The President was inforaied that this force oust leave Guatemala 
vlthin a limited time and that, further, it could not be held together long in 
the United States if it were moved there. If the decision were taken to dis- •.• 
band the force^that fact would soon become known and would be interpreted as 

a renunciation by the U.S. of the effort to free Cuba from Castro; Faced with 
two unattractive alternatives, the President and his advisors asked the;CIA.'to 
come up with various proposals for the use of this force as alternatives to 
THIKIDAD. 

22. These proposals were the subject of detailed consideration on llarch 11th 
when the Fresident and the National Security Council met to consider the var- » 
icus plans then being entertained for Cuba. Mr. Bissell of CIA presented a 
paper entitled, "Proposed Operation Against Cuba" vhich svunrnorized the action 
to date and presented four alternative courses of action. (See ANNEX ll) It 
concluded by recormen&ing the TRINIDAD Plan which he described to be an opera- 
tion in the form of on assault in force preceded by a diversionary landing as 
the action having the best chance of achieving the desired result. The assault 
in f orca Vaa to consist of an amphibious/airborne assault with concurrent (but 
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• (J .*> * tad ej$«cl*lljr if there vere evidence of spreading disaffection against the 

i. \* ••' '"'Cwferd rentes, the provisional government could "be recognized and a legal ,, 

■*.■». basis provided for U.S. logistic support. 

■"?•';?■' 23« The military plan contemplated the holding of a perimeter around a beach- 
' .' "^ head. area. It was believed that initial attacks by the Castro militia, even 
■ -j-'i'iS conducted, in considerable force, could be successfully resisted. The scale 


"."• the port of the assault force would, yt was hoped, demoralize the Castro 

militia, cause defections therefrom, impair the lEorale of the Castro regime 
* and induce 'widespread rebellion. 

2h, After full discussion of this plan the President indicated that be vas 
villiag to go ahead with the over- all project, but that he could not indorse 
a plan so "spectacular" as TRINIDAD. He directed that the CIA planners cone 
up vith other alternative methods of employing the Cuban forces. An acceptable- 
plan should provide for a "quiet" landing, preferably at night, without having 
the appearance of a World. War II type enphlbious assault. The State Depart- 
ment requested that any beachhead seized should include an airfield capehle.,. 
of supporting E-26 operations, to which any tactical air operations could be 
attributed. 

25. During the period 13-15 March the paramilitary staff of CIA worked 
intensively to devise a plan or plans having the desired characteristics, and 
presented a briefing to the JCS Working Croup late in the morning of March lh. 
They produced for consideration three such alternatives as general concepts. 
They vere based on three possible landing areas: (l) The Preston area on the 
north coast of Oriente Province; (2) the south coast of las Villas between 
Trinidad and Cienfuegosj and (3) the eastern ZAPATA area near Cochinos Bay. 

£6.. Qa .March lUth these three alternatives were referred to the Joint Chiefs 
'of Staff for their evali «ft»-<r>n. Th» t^m- st a rr nn 


>»»*. particular, the State Department representatives opposed features of the plan 
,■?<?>* "bocsuee of the difficulty of concealing U.S. participation and also because of 
• ^V* h8ir f0ar ° f adv9roe "actions to the United States in Latin American countries- 
#*,- -** 04 & the United Kations. They objected in particular to the conduct of any 
\ tactical air operations unless these aircraft vere either actually or ostensibly 
based on Cuban soil; 

21. Qa the other hand, working to overcome this reluctance to approve the 
TRINIDAD Flan was the need to decide quickly what to do with the Cuban Expedi- 
tionary, Force. The President was informed that this force oust leave Guatemala 
vitbin a limited time and that, further, it could not be held together long in 
the United States if it were moved there. If the decision were taken to dis- - 
band the forceitfcat fact would soon become known and would be interpreted as 

a renunciation by the U.S. of the effort to free Cuba from Castro; Faced with 
two unattractive alternatives, the President and his advisors asked the .CIA.' to 
come up with various proposals for the use of this force as alternatives to 
TRINIDAD. 

22. These proposals were the subject of detailed consideration on Ikrch 11th 
when the Frssident and the National Security Council met to consider the var- » 
ious plans, then being entertained for Cuba. Mr. Bissell of CIA presented a 
paper entitled, "Proposed Cperation Against Cuba" which sucnarized the action 
to date and presented four alternative courses of action. (See ANNEX 11) It 
concluded by recoKaending the TRINIDAD Plan which he described to be an opera- 
tion in the form of an assault in force preceded by a diversionary landing as 

the .action having the best chance of achieving the desired result. The assault 

'*-*-* \>* ' ' » 
In force Vas to consist of an amphibious/airborne assault with concurrent (but 

1 «• .* 
no prior; tactical air support, to seize a beachhead contiguous to terrain suitable 

for guerrilla operations. v The provisional government would land as soon as 

the beachhead had been secured. If initial military operations were successful 
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^THT^^ 5 ^ 11 *^ P*^^ ■beach- 

^.^^. Zt **» believed that initial attacks by the Castro militia, even 
ji-j** .conducted in considerable force, could be successfully resisted- The scale 
'£).?* t ^^ aTOUaa ' a die * >la *' of Professional competence and determination on 
•r f ; ths port of the assault force vould, # was hoped, demoralize the Castro 

Kilitia, cause defections therefrom, impair the itorale of the Castro regime 
. r and induce 'widespread rebellion. 

2^. After full discussion of this plan the President indicated that he vas 
vllU^ to go ahead with the over-all project, but that he could not indorse 
a plan so "spectacular" as TRINIDAD. He directed that the CIA planners'' cone 
up with other alternative methods of employing the Cuban forces. An acceptable- 
plan should provide for a "quiet" landing, preferably at night, without having 
the appearance of a World War II type amphibious assault. The State Depart- 
ment requested that any beachhead seized should include an airfield capably. 
of supporting B-26 operations, to which any tactical air operations could be 
attributed. 

25- Curing the period 13 - 15 March the paramilitary stuff of CIA worked 
intensively to devise a plan or plans having the desired characteristics, and 
presented a briefing to the JCS Working Group late in the morning of March 1^. 
They produced for consideration three such alternatives as general concepts. 
Tbey were based on three possible landing areas: (l) The Preston area on the 
north coast of Qrlente Province; (2) the south coast of las Villas between 
; .Trinidad and Clcnfuegoej and (3) the eastern ZAPATA area near Cochinos Bay. 

: ^.V ? k J£ rci * i . llith t^se three alternatives were referred to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, fpr their evaluation. The Joint Staff prepared this evaluation, the 
results of which the respective Service action officers presented to their 
respective Chiefs prior to the JCS meeting on 15 March. At this meeting, 



•'. ■■: , following a briefing fcy the Joint Staff Working Group, the Joint Chief 8 

!■& C3?prore<l the evaluation and reported to the Secretary of Defense that of the 

. V?- i" three, the ZAPATA concept was considered the most feasible aod the most likely 

! * v ;/ to aecaraplish the objective. They added that noue of the alternative concepts 

' m ' vera considered as feasible and likely to accomplish the objective as the 
(■'.• 
*,* r TBIKIDAD Plan. (See AHNEX 12) This preference for the TRINIDAD Operation 

S . 8eesn3> to have been overlooked in the subsequent consideration of the plan by 

seas of the senior civilian officials^ including the Secretary of Defense to 

' vhcca the views of the Chiefs were, addressed. 

27. An important question developed in the course of this study is the ex- 
tent to which the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the ZAPATA Plan as it finally 
took farm. The -action on liarch 15th merely indicated a preference for the 
ZAPATA concept as opposed to the two other concepts considered (neither of 
vhich was the original TRINIDAD Plan.) However, the record is clear (See 
AHKEX 13)_ that the Chiefs subsequently took active part in considering changes 
to the plan as it developed into final form, did not oppose the plan and by 
their acquiescing in it gave others the impression of approval. They considered 
the plan ae a body four tines after March 15th vhile the plan was in the forma- 
tive stage, but did not review the plan in Its final form because of the short- 
ness of tiiae between the submission of the plan to the JCS, April 15, and the 
actual landing. While individual Chiefs gave it considerably more personal 
attention than the above record suggests, they did not and probably could not 
give the plan the same meticulous study which a cctmander would give to a plan 
for which he was personally responsible. Also, individual Chiefs had differ- 
ing views as to important aspects of the operations which in turn differed 

/ froa those held by senior civilian officials. -^. 

28. Qa the same day as the Chiefs' action, March 15th, the President was 

• .briefed at the White Bouse on the three alternative courses of action which 
the Chiefs hod considered. After full discussion, the President again with- 
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Tb? CIA returned on the following day, March l6th, and presented a modifica- 
tion for the lending at Zapata which Mr. Bissell considered on balance more 
advantageous than the TJRINIDAD Plan, wherein there would be air drops at fir6t 

• '/ light instead of the previous day in the late afternoon, with the landing in 
the night and all the ships withdrawn from the objective area by dawn with- 
out completing the unloading at that time. The President authorized then to 

• -proceed with the plan, but still without giving it his formal approval. 

29. As the TRINIDAD Plan developed, \he question of air strikes became a . _. 
matter of extended discussions. On January Uth,l Jwrote a memo-. 

random to the Chief, VH/Uj I entitled, ."Policy Decisions Required 

for Conduct of Strike Operations Against Government of Cuba." (See AllHEX lk) 
The paper "includes the statement, "The Cuban air force and naval vessels capable 
of opposing our landing must be knocked out or neutralized before our amphibious 
shipping Bakes its final run- into the beach. If this is not done we will be '.. 
courting disaster."- The memorandum further recommended that the air prepara- ; 
tion commence not later than dawn on D-l and that a maximum number of aircraft . 
' be employed for this purpose. The State Department consistently resiste d th is 
kind of air preparation because of its "spectacular" nature and because of the 
inability to. attribute pre-D-Day strikes 'to airplanes in Cuba. They also 
opposed the use: of jets, although .former Ambassador Whiting- Willauer, who with:. J 
Mr. Tracy Barnes "monitored the plan in the period December 10 - February 8, ; 
I961 at the request of Secretary of State Kerter^ had pointed out the need for- - 
Jet cover to protect the landing in discussions of the Special Group in 
January. It was felt that the range of Jets would obviously require them to '.-...■ 
operate from U.S. -controlled baseB and hence could not be brought within the 
requirements of non-attribution. 

30. In the end a compromise was reached with regard to the air plan. Early 

In April/Sit was decided to stage limited air strikes on D-2 at the time of a 

diversionary landing of 16 men to be,"'" 1 ^ * " ""** ' ^~* ;^^~^^^*^* 
" -r=^ar- 5* - t-ZT Thr. order cancelling 


'•y*"V TO ttcetwplisn tne objective. They added that nous of the alternative concepts 

. j' - were considered as feasible and likely to accomplish the objective as the 
'*'■'$;* *' 
?.V r OTIHTDM) Plan. (See ABNEX 12) This preference for the TfllNIDAD Operation 

*«/ t Beesn3>to have been overlooked in the subsequent consideration of the plan by 

" y ft' 
.(' easa of tha senior civilian officials^, including the Secretary of Defense to 

' '&< 

• when the views of the Chiefs were, addressed. 

27 • An important question developed in the course of this study is the ex- 
tent to vhlch the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved the ZAPATA Plan as it finally 
took fqra. The -action on March 15th merely indicated a preference for the 
ZAPATA concept as opposed to the two other concepts considered (neither of 
vhich was the original TRINIDAD Plan. ) However, the record is clear (See 
AHKEX 13)- that the Chiefs subsequently took active part in considering changes 
to the plan as it developed into final form, did not oppose the plan and by 

, their acquiescing in it gave others the impression of approval. They considered 
tha plan as a body four tines after March 15th vhile the plan was in the forma- 
tive stage, but did not review the plan in its final form because of the short- 
cess of tine between the 6ubnission of the plan to the JCS, Aprjl 15, and the 
actual landing. While individual Chiefs gave it considerably raore personal 
attention than the above record suggests, they did not and probably could not 
give the plan the sace meticulous study which a coran&nder would give to a plan 
for which he was personally responsible. Also, individual Chiefs had differ- 
ing views as to inportant aspects of the operations which in turn differed 

.' froa thooo held by senior civilian officials. --. . 

' 28. On the ssae day as the Chiefs' action, March 15th, the President was 
.briefed at the White Bouse on the three alternative courses of action which 
the Chiefs had considered. After full discussion, the President again with- 
held approval of the plan and directed certain modifications to be considered. 
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Be~previous day in the late afternoon, with the lending In 
ths night and all the ships withdrawn frca the objective area by dawn with- 
out completing the unloading at that time. The President authorized then to 
proc€$d with the plan, but still without giving it his formal approval. 

29. As the TRINIDAD Plan developed; the question of air strikes became a . _. 
Batter of, extended. discussions. On January l»th£ Jvrote a memo-. 

randum to the Chief, Wli/M J entitled, -"Policy Decisions Required- 

for Conduct of Strike Operations Against Government of Cuba." (See ANNEX lU) 
The paper 'Includes the statement, "The Cuban air force and naval vessels capable 
of opposing our landing must be knocked out or neutralised before our amphibious 
shipping makes its final run- into the bench. If this is not done we will be ,. 
courting disaster." The memorandum further recommended that the air prepara- 
tion cosEjence not later than dawn on D-l and that a maximum number of aircraft ■ 
be employed for this purpose. The State Deportment consistently resisted^this 
kind of air preparation because of its "spectacular" nature and because of the 
inability to. attribute pre-D-Day strikes to airplanes in Cuba. They also 
opposed the use: of Jets, although former Ambassador Whiting-Willauer, who with ; :- 
Mr. Tracy Barnes monitored the plan in the period December 10 - February 6, 
196l at the request of Secretary of State Kerter, had pointed out the need fcr - 
jet cover to protect the landing in discussions of the Special Group in 
January. It was felt that the range of Jets would obviously require them to-. 
operate from U.S. -controlled bases and hence could not be brought within the - 
requirements of non-attribution. 

30. In the end a compromise war. reached with regex* to the air plan. Early 
in April/ Vlt was decided to stage limited air strikes on D-2 at the time of a 
diversionary landing of l60 men to be made in eastern Cuba. These strikes were 
for the purpose of giving the impression of being the action of Cuban pilots 



Meeting fron the Ctiben Air Force and thus support the fiction that the D-Day 
landing was receiving Ite air support from within Cuba. The Joint Chiefs of 
• Staff did not favor these D-2 air strikes because of their indecisive nature 
and the danger of alerting preiaaturely the Castro force. Mr. Biscell of CIA 
oleo later stated at a meeting on April 6 that CIA would prefer to conduct an 
all-out air strike on the morning of D-Day rather than perform the D-2 defec- 
tion striies followed by lioited strikes on D-Day. Nevertheless, the political 
advantages led to their inclusion in She plan but with the realization that 
main reliance for the destruction of the Castro Air Force must be placed on 
the D-Day strikes. 

31- At the time of the meeting with the President on l6 March, preparations 
in the 'field were proceeding on the assumption that the landing would take 
place. The President agreed to this procedure but reserved the right to call 
off the plan even up to 2k hours prior to the landing. He approved the estab- ' 
lishment of an interdepartmental working group to carry forward the work begun 
in January (see paragraph 13 above) and to assure closer coordination within 
the Executive Branch. On 23 March this working group produced a paper contain- 
ing agreed tasks prepared by tlie Joint Staff for assignment to the various 
agencies of the Federal Government, (nee AiaiEX 15) This paper vas the first 
successful action to formalize the interdepartmental coordination which up to 
this point had depended largely upon ad hoc committees and meetings at Presi- 
dential level. Because of the high security classification of the operations, 
few if any records were kept at these meetings and decisions were rarely in 
written form. Papers bearing on the operation were normally distributed at 
the start of a meeting and gathered up at the end. 

32. Initially, the ZAPATA Plan had a D-Day of 5 April. By 29 ?feirch it was 
apparent that no such D-Day could be kept and the President on that day 
•advanced it to 10 April. This date later became infeasible for political 


_ 33r.. 0tt 12 April on important conference took place vith the President, the 

Secretary of State, the JCS, and other IISC officials, in vhich Mr. Bissell of 

tb« CIA presented a paper vhich outlined the latest changes in the ZAPATA 

f Operation, including the defections, the air strikes on D-2 and D-Day (See 

AKKEX 16), and the following timetable: 

I>-7 Conoence staging main force - staging completed 

night of D-5 

' r o 

*■' D-6 First vessel sails flora staging area - last vessel 

departs early morning D-U 

D-2 B-26 defection operation*- linited air strikes 

D^'2 Diversionary landing in Oriente (night of D-3 to D-2) 

D-Day liain landings (night of D-l to D) - limited air strikes. 

Two B-26's and liaison plane land on ceized air strip. 

D to Dt-1 Vessels return night of D to D+l to ccanplete discharge 

1 of supplies. 

D*7 Diversionary landing in Pinar del Rio. 

The President did not give final approval to the plan at this meeting, However, 

he vas informed that the decision could not he delayed nuch longer as the no-go 

tine for preliminary operations would be 12 o'clock Friday, Ik April, and for 

the main landing, 12 o'clock Sunday, l6 April. 

3U.I I vent to Puerto Cobezas to attend the final 

briefing of the Brigade and battalion conromders of the CEF. (See AlfNEC 17) 
While there, on 13 April he vas asked for a final evaluation of the quality and 
readiness of the Brigade. Ke replied in laost enthusiastic terms (See AKliEX 18), 
praising the combat readiness of the Brigade and the Cuban Air Force, and ex- 
pressing confidence in the success of the project. His views were circulated 
in Washington and reached the President. 

35. Meanwhile, the ships of the invading force were approaching Cuba. The 
first operational event scheduled to occur vas a diversionary landing 3^ miles 
easV of Cuantanaoo by a group of l60 nen planned for the night of lU-15 April. 
Tha landihg failed to take place, probably because of weak leadership on the 


and the danger of alerting prematurely the Castro force. Mr. BIscell of CIA 
oleo later stated at a meeting on April 6 that CIA would prefer to conduct an 
all-cut air strike on the morning of D-Day rather than perform the D-2 defee- 
tioa strikes followed by limited strikes on D-Day. Nevertheless, the political 
advantages led to their inclusion in -She plan but with the realization that 
main reliance for the destruction of the Castro Air Force must be placed on 
the D-Day strikes. 

31. At the time of the meeting with the President on 16 March, preparations 
in the 'field were proceeding on the assumption that the landing would take 
place. The President agreed to this procedure but reserved the right to call 
off the plan even up to 2k hours prior to the landing. He approved the estab- ' 
lishraent of an interdepartmental working group to carry forward the work begun 
in January (see paragraph 13 above) and to assure closer coordination within 
the Executive Branch. Oa 23 March this working group produced a paper cotftULin- 
ing agreed tasks prepared by tlie Joint Staff for assignment to the various 
agencies of the Federal Government, (nee A1!HE>C 15 ) This paper was the first 
successful action to formalize the interdepartmental coordination which up to 
this point had depended largely upon ad hoc committees and meetings at Presi- 
dential level. Because of the high security classification of the operations, 
few if any records were kept at these meetings and decisions were rarely in 
written form. Papers bearing on the operation were normally distributed at 
the start of a meeting and gathered up at the end. 

32. Initially, the ZAPATA Plan had a D-Day of 5 April. By 29 March it was 
apparent that no such D-Day could be kept and the President on that day 

'advanced it to 10 April. This date later became infeasible for political 
reasons so that it slipped again to 17 April, the date of the actual landing. 



U.S. involvement raised in due course nany se£Jguj>_obstgclej_to the successful — 
^■^^— " M yT f ?^^¥^ wi g ugic cxions, the air strikes on D-2 and D-D&y (See 
ABHEX 16), and ths following tine table: 

I>*7 Connence 6tagir.fi main force - staging completed 

night of D-5 

* r * 

*' D-6 First vessel Bails frosi staging area - last vessel 

departs early morning D-k 

D-2 B-26 defection operation*- United air strike s 

J^'2 Diversionary landing in Qriente (night of D- 3 to D-2) 

D-Day l&in landings (night of D-l to D) - limited air strikes. 

Two B-26's and liaison plane land on seized air strip. 

( b to Dt-1 Vessels return night of D to D+l to complete discharge 

' of supplies. 

D+7 Diversionary landing in Pinar del Rio. 

The President did not give final approval to the plan at this meeting. However, 

he vas informed that the decision could not be delayed nuch longer as the no-go 

tine for pre liminar y operations would be 12 o'clock Friday, Ik April, and for 

the main landing, 12 o'clock Sunday, 16 April. ■-*:■■>■■• 

3M I vent to Puerto Cabezas to attend the final 

"briefing of the Brigade and battalion comiianders of the CEF. (See AT.1KX 17) 
While there, on 13 April he was asked for a final evaluation of the quality and 
readiness of the Brigade. Ke replied in most enthusiastic terms (See AIHfHC 18), 
praising the combat readiness of the Brigade and the Cuban Air Force, and ex- 
pressing confidence in the success of the project. His views were circulated 
in Washington and reached the President. 

35* Meanwhile, ths ships of the invading force were approaching Cuba. Ihe 
first operational event scheduled to occur was h diversionary landing 30 miles 
east of Cuantanaao by a group of l6o nen planned for the night of ll+-l$ April. 
7ha landing failed to take place, probably because of weak leadership on the 
part of the Cuban officer responsible for the landing. This failure nay have 

-iu - ' ■ ■■ 
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fod a considerable affect cm the main landing ae the diversion vas Intended 
to drew Castro* s forces to the east and confuse his corauand. 

36. At dawn on 15 April, the D-2 air strike took place against three Cuban 
air fields, a total of eight B-26's being employed for the purpose. Initial 
pilot reports indicated that 50°& of Castro's offensive air vas destroyed at 

.. Caap^ Libertad, 75^ - 80£ aircraft destruction at San Antonio de Los Banos, 
end that tha destruction at Santiago Included two B-2o's, one DC-3, one Lode- 
star and one T-33 or. Sea Fury. Subsequent photographic studies and interpre-r 
tation have assessed a greatly reduced estimate of the damage, amounting to 
five aircraft definitely destroyed and an indeterminable number of other planes 
suffering some damage. The attacking force lost one aircraft and crev to 
antiaircraft fire. 

37. At about mid-day on D-l, l6 April, the President formally approved the , 
landing plan and ths vord vas passed to all commanders and officials involved 
i.in the operation.. The frame, of mind at that moment of the senior officials. 
responsible for the approval of this operation seems to have been about as 
follows. It offered vhat appeared to be a last chance to overthrow Castro by 
Cubans before the veapons and technicians acquired from the Communists and 
repressive internal measures vould make the task too hard vithout overt U.S. 
intervention. It was recognized as marginal and risky, but the Cuban Brigade, 
if not used quickly, would becane a political liability, vhereas used in a 
landing it might achieve important success before Castro became too strong. 
Even if unable to hold the beachhead, come thing vould have been acccxnplished 
as tha Brigade could turn guerrilla and provide a strong reinforcement to the 
resistance movement in the island. 

38. CIA authorities had developed an elaborate propaganda program (See 
.AHIrtX 19} to support the military action against Castro. This vas based on 

the use oE.thg clandestine radio SWAK^thg-jrograms-oii^-^^ 


va« available. The plan had been to drop the leaflets from B-26'b and other 
aircraft iavolved in the support of the landing, but the military situation 
did not permit the diversion of effort. The content of the propaganda pro- 
- 1 gran was developed end approved within CIA. 

* 39- There is no evidence of any effort at any higher level to guide and 
coordinate the over-all propaganda effort. In particular, the United States 

'* Information Agency was left in the dark with regard to the operational plans. 
Ott 5 April, Mr. Edward R. l-iurrow, Director of the United States Information 
Agency haatd from a Hew York Times reporter that operations were underway for 
a landing in Cuba, backed and planned by the CIA. The reporter indicated that 
the Times had a very full story on the operation which, however, they did not 
intend to print .but he did hope to persuade USIA to authorize briefings of the 
pre sb in Miami following the landing. (See ANNEX 20 ) 

UO. Armed with this Information, Mr. Murrow called on the Director of Central 
Intelligence who informed him that preparations were indeed underway, but did 
not give him details of the magnitude or the time of the landing which, Indeed, 
had not beer determined at that tine. Under the terms of the interdepartmental 
coordination paper referred to in paragraph 31 above, the Department of State 
undertook to provide policy guidance beginning D-3 to the USIA in support of 
the plan, but this guidance was apparently not given. Hence, word of the land- 
ing received over the wire services on D-Day caught the USIA unprepared and 
without guidance. 
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in forca Vas to consist of an amphibious/airborne assault vlth concurrent (but 
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air fields, a total of eight B-26's being employed for the purpose. Initial 
pilot reports indicated that 50$ of Castro's offensive air was destroyed at 
■ •» • Cu-spa, Ubertad, T5% - 80^£. aircraft destruction at San Antonio de Los Bonos, 

and that the destruction at Santiago included two B-2o*s, one DC-3, one Lode- 
star and one T-33 or. Sea Fury. Subsequent photographic- r.tudie6 and interpret - . 
.• tation have assessed a greatly reduced estimate of the danage, amounting to 
five aircraft definitely destix>yed and an Indeterminable number of other planes 
suffering sane damage. The attacking force lost one aircraft and crev to 
antiaircraft fire. 

37. At about mid-day on D-l, l6 April, the President fomally approved the 
landing plan and the vord was passed to ell commanders and officials involved 
i.ln the operation.. The frame of mind at that moment of the senior officials 
responsible for the approval of this operation seems to have been about as 
follovs. It offered what appeared to be a last chance to overthrow Castro by 
Cubans before the weapons and technicians acquired from the Communists and 
repressive internal measures would make the task too hard without overt U.S. 
Intervention. It was recognized as marginal and risky, but the Cuban Brigade, 
If not used quickly, would become a political liability, whereas used in a 
landing it might achieve important success before Castro became too strong. 
Even if unable to hold the beachhead, something would have been accomplished 
as the Brigade could turn guerrilla and provide a strong reinforcement to the 
resistance movement in the island. 

38. CIA authorities had developed an elaborate propaganda program (See 
.ARIIEX 19} to support the military action against Castro. This was based on 

the use of. the clandestine radio SWAH, the programs of 11 CIA controlled 
radio stations and extensive leaflet drops. The program was executed as 
planned, except for the D-day leaflet drops for which no means of delivery 


26.. On J&rch lUth these three alternatives were referred to the Joint Chiefs 
nf f^Aff fpr their AvnliiAhinn %. .TM>m«w ,■ — • ^ _" 


gran was developed and approved within CIA. 

39* There is no evidence of any effort at any higher level to guide and 
coordinate the over-all propaganda effort. In particular, the United States 
Information Agency was left in the dark with regard to the operational plans. 
On 5 April, Mr. Edward R. Murrow, Director of the United States Information 
Agency heard from a Hev York Times reporter that operations were underway for 
ft landing in Cuba, backed and planned by the CIA. The reporter indicated that 
the Times had a very full story on the operation which, however, they did not 
Intend to "print .but he did hope to persuade USIA to authorize briefings of the 
press in Miami following the landing. (See AHTBEX 20) 

1*0. Armed with this information, Mr. Murrow called on the Director of Central 
Intelligence who informed him that preparations were indeed underway, but did 
not give him details of the magnitude or the time of the landing which, indeed, 
had not been determined at that time. Under the terras of the interdepartmental 
coordination paper referred to in paragraph 31 above, the Department of State 
undertook to provide policy guidance beginning D-3 to the USIA in support of 
the plan, but this guidance was apparently not given. Hence, word of the land- 
ing received over the wire services on D-Day caught the USIA unprepared and 
without guidance. 
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h2* With regard to agent, guerrilla, and dissident assets, the pre- invasion 
reports differed somewhat but suggested considerable strength. (See ANNEX 
20 A, Cuban Internal Situation 18 May 1961, and ANNEX 20 B, h!ap shoving agents 
and assets) It had been estimated by the CIA that fron 2500 to 3000 persons 
supported by 20,000 sympathizers were actively engaged in resistance in Cuba, 
'- and that sane 25 per cent of the Cuban populace vould actively support a well- 
organized, vell-anaed force which was successful in establishing a stronghold 
on the island. At a CIA briefing on April 3, the view was expressed that the 
percentage of the Cuban population oppbsed to Castro at that time was much 
higher than the foregoing estimate, but that many would probably retrain neutral 
until there was a strong indication of which side was winning. 

U3« At about 9"'30 P.M. on l6 April, Mr.; KcGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the President, telephoned General C. P. Cabell of CIA to infora him that the 
dawn air strikes the following morning should not be launched until they could 
be conducted from a strip within the beachhead. Mr. Bundy indicated that any 
further consultation with regard to this matter should be with the Secretary 
of State. 

W». General. Cebell, accompanied by Mr. Bissell, went at once to Secretary 
Rusk^s office, arriving there about 10:15 P.M. (see ANNEX 2l) There they re- 
ceived a telephone call froml ' |vho, having learned of the 
cancellation of the D-Day strikes, called to present his view of the gravity 
of the decision. General Cabell and Mr. Bissell then tried to persuade the 
Secretary of State to permit the dawn D-Day strikes. The Secretary indicated 
that there were policy considerations against air strikes before the beach- ~ 
head airfield was in the hands of the landing force and completely operational, 
capable of supporting the raids. The two CIA representatives pointed out the 
risk of loss to the shipping if the Castro Air Force were not neutralised by 
the dawn strikes. They also stressed the difficulty which the B-26 airplanes 
Vould fcavfe.ia lsolatingthe battlefield aft e»- »*>» I«nfl5nr ns wll n«_±h * _ 


to. feel that while the air strikes were indeed iinportant, they were not vital. 
However, he offered them the privilege of telephoning the President in order 
to present their views to hiia. They saw no point in speaking personally to 
• the President and so informed the Secretary of State. The order cancelling 
the D-Day strikes was dispatched to the departure field in Nicaragua, arriving 
tflien the pilots were in their cockpits ready for take-off. The Joint Chiefs 
£ *'of Biatff learned of the cancellation at varying hours the following morning. 

1*5. Realizing the seriousness of this cancellation, the CIA officials set 
ahout to -try to offset the damage. : The invasion force was informed, warned 
of likely air attacks and the ships told to e;:pedite unloading and to with- 
draw from the beach by dawn. A continuous cover of 2 B-26*s over the beach 
was laid on. General Cabell arranged with the JCS to alert the fleet to a pos- 
sible requirement for air cover and Early Warning destroyers. At (A30, he 
called on the Secretary of State at his home, reiterated the need to protect 
the shipping and by telephone made the request to the President. The request 
for air cover was disapproved fc» the Early Warning destroyers were authorized, 
provided they remained at least 30 miles from Cuban territory. .-=rr- 

H. The Battle for the Bcaclihead, D-Day to D+2 
(See AHKEX 22 entitled, "Sequence of Events D-2 to D<2 and Organization and 
Operation of the Command Post"; Operation Maps 1-3; and AIIHEX 23,1 

- n [ 

D-Day 
Blue Beach 

U6. The ships in which the Cuban Expeditionary Force was embarked reached 
the objective area generally on time in the night of D-l and the morning of 
D-Day. At Blue Beach the Brigade Coaoander, Jose Perez San Roman, went ashore 
ptt 0115 and iaaediately comnenced the unloading of troops and supplies. (See 
AHHEXES ?£ PS p-* "** ------ 


supported by 20,000 sympathizers were actively engaged in resistance in Cuba, 
and that boom 25 per cent of the Cuban populace vould actively support a veil- 
organized, well-armed force which was successful in establishing a stronghold 
an the island. At a CIA briefing on April 3, the view was expressed that the 
percentage of the Cuban population oppbsed to Castro at that time was much 
higher than the foregoing estimate, but that many would probably remain neutral 
until there va6 a strong indication of which side was winning. 

1*3. At about 9:30 P.M. on 16 April, Mr.; McGeorge Bundy, Special Assistant to 
the President, telephoned General C. P. Cabell of CIA to inform him that the 
dawn air strikes the following morning should not be launched until they could 
be conducted from a strip within the beachhead. Mr. Bundy indicated that any 
further consultation with regard to this matter should be with the Secretary 
of State. 

kk. General Cabell, accompanied by Mr. Bissell, went at once to Secretary 
Rusk's office, arriving there about 10:15 P.M. (See ANNEX 21 ) There they re- 
ceived a telephone call from I jwho, having learned of the 
cancellation of the D-Day strikes, called to present his view of the gravity 
of the decision. General Cabell and Mr. Bissell then tried to persuade the 
Secretary of State to permit the dawn D-Day strikes. The Secretary indicated 
that there vere policy considerations against air strikes before the beach- 
head airfield was in the hands of the landing force and completely operational, 
capable of supporting the raids. The two CIA representatives pointed out the 
risk of loss to the shipping if the Castro Air Force were not neutralized by 
the dawn strikes. They alBO stressed the difficulty which the B-26 airplanes 
vould have, in isolating the battlefield after the landing, as well as the 
heavier scale of air .attack to which the disembarked forces would be exposed. 
The Secretary of State indicated, subsequently that their presentation led him 
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tba D-Day strikes was dispatched to the departure field in Nicaragua, arriving 
tffcen the pilots were in their cockpits ready for take-off. The Joint Chiefs 
*'6f SCfcff learned of the cancellation at varying hours the following morning. 

1*5« Realiiing the seriousness of this cancellation, the CIA off icials set 
about to *try to offset the damage.- The invasion force was informed, warned 
of likely air attacks and the ships told to e:;pedite unloading and to with- 
draw front the beach by dawn. A continuous cover of 2 B-26*s over the beach 
vas laid on. General Cabell arranged with the JCS to alert the fleet to a pos- 
sible requirement for air cover and Early Warning destroyers. At (A3O, he 
called on the Secretary of Si-ate at his home, reiterated the need to protect 
the shipping and by telephone made the request to the President. The request 
for air cover was disapproved fcjw the Early Warning destroyers were authorized, 
provided they remained at least 30 miles from Cuban territory. •-==■»■•- 

II. The Battle for the Beachhead, D-Day to D+2 
(See AHKEX 22 entitled, "Sequence of Events D-2 to D<2 and Organization and 

Operation of the Command Po6t"; Operation Maps 1-3; and AIBJEX 23 J 
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Blue Beach 

M>. The ships in which the Cuban Expeditionary Force vas embarked reached 
the objective area generally on time in the night of D-l and the morning of 
D-Day. At Blue Beach the Brigade Coaraander, Jose Perez San Roman, went ashore 
at OII5 and lxnediately camenced the unloading of troops and supplies. (See 
AHHSXES 2H, 25 and 26) The landing was discovered at once by local militia, 
some firing occurred, and the alarm was transmitted to troop and air head- 
quarters throughout the island. In view of the situation, it vas decided to ' 
/ "' - IB - ':' ' "r ■'.' 



give up the planned transshipment of the force earmarked to Green Beach and 
to put this force ashore at Blue Beach. 

1*7. Castro's forces, though tactically surprised, reacted with speed and 
vigor. At davn they began air attacks against the shipping and the beaches. 
* * ' In spite of these attacks, all vehicles and tanks at Blue Beach vere unloaded 
froa the LCU's by 0730, and all troops vere ashore by O825. 

kQ. At 0930 an enemy Sea Fury hit and sunk the freighter RIO ESCOIfDIDO, vhlch 
carried in it 10 days' supply of aanunition for the Brigade and other valuable 
•' supplies. All crew members were rescued and transferred to the BLAGAR. 

the contract skipper in charge of the shipping, radioed CIA Headquarters that 
If Jet air support vere not icoediately available, the ships would put out to 
sea. By this tine, not only hed the RIO been sunk at Blue Beach, tut the ; 
HOUSTON had been hit at Red Beach. CIA Headquarters approved the movement of 
the vessels to the south which began at once. The freighters ATLANTICO and 
CARIBE preceded^ the two LCI's and three LCU's which followed the cargo shi^s- 
at a slower speed Imposed by the presence of the LCU's. 

50. After landing, the troops ashore pushed out from the beach as planned. 
Parachutists of the First Battalion dropped at O73O, seized the important road 
center of San Bias 10 miles northeast of Blue Beach, and established outposts 
to the north and east to cover the routes of ingress into the beachhead. They 
vere quickly reinforced by the Third Battalion and a heavy weapons (U.2 mortars) 
detachment. They made contact with Castro forces in the afternoon which pushed 
hack their outpost situated to the east. Starting at about 1700 and inter- 
aittently thereafter, San Bias was under attack from forces coming down the 
road froa the north. 

5JL. Radio, comnuni cations within Blue Beach were non-existent during the entire 


Red Beach 

" 52. Tha Sacond Battalion at Red Beach ran Into nilitia units almost ianediatcly 

v&an loading, but cleared them from the beach area. The landing of the Battalion 

wa* slowed down by motor trouble with the aluminum ships' boats which were the 
".f 

only landing craft available. Out of nine, only two boats were usable for the 

••- 20-ainuta run from the HOUSTON to the beach. The Fifth Battalion which waB to 

follow the Second never did get ashore, partly because of the boat troubles, part- 

**•- ly because of lack of initiative on the part of the Battalion Couanander. V e ry 

few supplies vere got ashore, other than those carried by the Second Battalion 

while debarking. 

53* At daybreak, Bed Beach was attacked by enemy aircraft, and at about O63O the 
HOUSTON was hit. Scccevhat later, the ship went aground on the west shore of the 
Bahia <j* Cochinos about five miles from the landing beach. At that time it Btill 
had on board about 180 men of the Fifth Eattalion who landed but never got into 
the fight at Red Beach, Later, many worked their way Gouth to be picked up on 
the swampy keys by the U.S. Havy after the operation. In this air attack, the 
LCI BARBARA J was also damaged by machine gun fire which disabled two of its 
engines, and a near miss, which caused it to take water. The daoage to- the 
BARBARA J was not reported to CIA Headquarters until the next day at about 1700. 

5 1 ** After cleaning up the beach area, the troops of the Second Battalion pushed 
north about four miles but soon encountered militia forces which prevented them 
from reaching the southern exit of the road across the swamp which they were to 
block. Fighting went on astride the road throughout the day, enemy tanks appear- 
ing in mid-afternoon and enemy artillery becoming active at about 16*00. 


55» The parachute drops made by 5 C-U6'e and one C-5 1 * took place at 0730 on 
D-Day. Indications are that the drops vere reasonably accurate but considerable 
ozmminition was lost near San Bias. The parachutists north of Red Beach 


rigor. At davn they began air attacks against the shipping and the beaches. 

In spite of these attacks, all vehicles and tanks at Blue Beach vere unloaded 

froa the LCU's by O73O, and all troops vere ashore bv 0825. 
f. 

U8. At 0930 an enemy Sea Fury hit and Gunk the freighter RIO ESCOHDIDO, vhlch 

carried in it 10 days' supply of ammunition for the Brigade and other valuable 

•' supplies. All crew members vere rescued and transferred to the BLAGAR. 

U<?« In the face of continuous air attacks, at 10 o'clock} j 

the contract skipper in charge of the shipping, radioed CIA Headquarters that 
if Jet air Bupport vere not immediately available, the ships vould put out to 
eea. By this tiiae, not only had the RIO been sunk at Blue Beach, but the ; 

HOUSTON had been hit at Red Beach. CIA Headquarters approved the movement of 
the vessels to the south which began at once. The freighters ATLAHTICO and 
CARIBB preceded^ the two LCI's and three LCU's which followed the cargo shi#* 
at a slower speed Lnposed by the presence of the LCU's. 

50. After landing, the troops ashore pushed out from the beach as planned. 
Parachutists of the First Battalion dropped at O73O, seized the ijnportant road 
center of San Bias 10 miles northeast of Blue Beach, and established outposts 
to the north and east to cover the routes of ir^ress into the beachhead. They 
were quickly reinforced by the Third Battalion and a heavy weapons (U.2 mortars) 
datachssent. They made contact with Castro forces in the afternoon which pushed 
back their outpost situated to the east. Starting at about 17CO and inter- 
aittently thereafter, San Bias was under attack from forces coming down the 
road froa the north. 

5JU Radio^ cccrauni cations within Blue Beach vere non-existent during the entire 

operation. In going ashore, the troops had been obliged to vade through fairly 

deep water with the result that most of the portable radios got wet and never 

functioned thereafter. 
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nips - ooats which"were the 


only leading craft available. Cut of nine, only two boats were usable for the 
SO-sinute run froa the HOUSTON to the beach. The Fifth Battalion which was to 
follow the Second never did get acbore, partly because of the boat troubles, part- 
lj becauso of lack of initiative on the part of the Battalion Consnander. Very- 
few supplies vere got ashore , other than those carried by the Second Battalion 
while debarking. 

53* At daybreak, Bed Beach was attacked by enemy aircraft, and at about O63O the 
HOUSTOH was hit. Sccewhat later, the ship went aground on the west shore of the 
Behia de Cochinos about five mileB from the landing beaeh. At that time it 6till 
had on board about 180 ten of the fifth Battalion who landed but never got Into 
the fight at Red Beach. Later, many worked their way couth to be picked up on 
the swampy keys by the U.S. Havy after the operation. In this air attack, the 
I£I BARBARA J was also damaged by machine gun fire which disabled two of its 
engines, and a near miss, which caused it to take water. The danagc to- the 
BARBARA J was not reported to CIA Headquarters until the next day at about 1700. 

5^. After cleaning up the beach area, the troops of the Second Battalion pushed 
north about four miles but soon encountered militia forces which prevented them 
from reaching the southern exit of the road across the swamp which they were to 
block. Fighting went on astride the road throughout the day, enemy tanks appear- 
ing in mid-afternoon and enemy artillery becoming active at about 1800. 

Air Action 
55* Th« parachute drops cade by 5 C-^6's and one C-5 1 * took place at O73O on 
D-Day. Indications are that the drops were reasonably accurate but considerable 
oanEunitioii was lost near Ear. Bias. The parachutists north of Red Beach 
apparently ^Landed in the presence of the enemy and were not heard froa there- 
after. A total of 172 parachutists took part in the drops. 



_ 5$. B-S6 aircraft rotated over the beachhead through D-Day, sank one gunboat, 
end n&ds effective strikes against enemy ground troops at Ked Beach, inflict- 
irg several hundred casualties, according to report. In all, a total of 13 
. . I coobat sorties vere flown on D-Day, in the course of which h B-26's were lost 
to enemy T-33 action. In the same period, the Castro air force lost 2 Sea 
Furies and 2 B-26's to antiaircraft fire. 

J> *' * 

'* 57. Impressed by the ease with which the T-33 aircraft could destroy the obso- 
lete B-26 type aircraft, the CIA leaders decided to attempt, by a bombing attack, 
to destroy the remaining Castro aircraft at night on the ground. Six aircraft 
vere scheduled to strike San Antonio de los Banos, believed to be the main base 
of operations, in two waves of three each during the night of 17-18 April. The 
mission was flora but was unsuccessful because of heavy haze and low clouds over 
the target. 

58. Because of the developing shortage of ammunition in the beachhead at the 
end of D-Day, an air supply drop was arranged consisting of four C-Jj^'s and two 
C-W>'s. Of these drops, five were successful, but in one case most of the 
supplies drifted into the water froa which only a part could be salvaged. 

DO. 

59. During the night of D-Day-D+1, the Invasion shipping departing froa the 
landing area for the south proceeded to a point about 50 miles off the Cuban 
coast. Here the two LCI's and three LCU's rendezvoused as directed, but the 
two freighters, the ATLAHTICO and the CARIBE continued south without pausing. 
They did not turn back until Intercepted and encouraged to return by the United 
States Havy, the ATLANTICO some 110 miles to the south, and the CARIBE 218 miles 
south of the Cuban coast. Thus, the CARIBE was never available for resupply 
operations while the fight on the beach lasted and the ATLANTICO did not get 
back to %ht rendezvous point until 16U5 on D+l, lfl April. 
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ead by 0730 the situation was so difficult that the decision was made to move 
th» forc« to Blue Beach. This movement began at 0900 and was completed about 
1030. By that time, oamunition was low in the Red Beach force, but casualties, 
" about 20, trere comparatively light. 

61. After reaching Blue Beach, the retreating force was allowed about two hours 
of rest, after which they were given additional ammunition and ordered back to- 

~*J* *Vard4ied Beach in order to block the coast road to the uovenent of the force with 
• - Which they had been engaged in the Red„«Beach area. They encountered this force 

6omsvhere vest of Blue Beach and heavy "fighting ensued. Exactly what occurred is 
•* not known, but it is assumed that the invaders eventually succumbed to the 
superior numbers of Castro forces moving down from the north. 

.-, •' Blue Beach 

62. Enemy artillery fire began falling on the troops in the San Bias area at 
OtOO and continued aost of the day. In the absence of radio communication, it • 
vas necessary to send ^officer couriers from the San Bias area to Blue Beach in 
order to ccsmunicate with the Brigade Cceanander who had set up his command post 
on the beach. At O73O Roberto San Rccta~, brother of the Brigade ConaanderT Vent 
back to the beach for this purpose, reporting the situation around San Bias and 
seeking information. The Brigade Commander at that time indicated that the situa- 
tion at Red Beach was critical.. In order to cover Blue Beach, he had stationed 
eoase of his reserve forces to the east blocking the coast road coning from that 
direction and others to the northwest to cover the approaches from that quarter. 

63* During the day artillery fire and enemy pressure on the San Bias forces 
ccjspelled ft gradual contraction of- their position around the town. *They attempted 
a counterattack to the north in the afternoon, but it soon bogged down in the 
face of superior forces. 

6k. By the end of the day, ammunition was very low throughout the beachhead. 
(kily M-l amunltion seems to have been reasonably plentiful. H f h^uch^j^g^gfs^; 


T - uuKimt, our Lies were xxovn on b-«iy, In the course of which h B-26'b were lost 
to enemy T-33 action. In the same period, the Castro air force lost 2 Sea 
Furies ead 2 B-26'e to antiaircraft fire. 

57. Impressed by the ease with which the T-33 aircraft could destroy the obso- 
lete B-26 type aircraft, the CIA leaders decided^ to attempt, by a bombing attack, 
to destroy the remaining Castro aircraft at night on the ground. Six aircraft 
were scheduled to strike San Antonio de los Banos, believed to be the main base 
of operations, in two waves of three each during the night of 17-18 April. The 
mission was flown but was unsuccessful because of heavy haze and low clouds over 
the target. 

58. Because of the developing shortage of ammunition in the beachhead at the 
end of D-Day, an air supply drop was arranged consisting of four C-5Vs and two 
C46'». Of these drops, five were successful, but in one case most of the 
supplies drifted into the water from vhich only a part could be salvaged. "'* 

D+l 
59» l>iring the night of D-Day-IHl, the invasion shipping departing from the 
3f-ndlng area for the south proceeded to a point about ?0 miles off the Cuban 
coast. Here the two LCI's and three LCU's rendezvoused as directed, but the 
two freighters, the ATLAHTICO and the CARIBE continued south without pausing. 
They did not turn back until intercepted and encouraged to return by the United 
States Navy, the ATLANTICO seme 110 miles to the south, and the CARIBE 218 miles 
south of the Cuban coast. Thus, the CARIBE was never available for resupply 
operations while the fight on tha beach lasted and the ATLANTICO did not get 
back ..to the rendezvous point until 16U5 on D+l, 18 April. 

*° Red Beach 

60. The troops north of Red Beach came under heavy attack during the early 
hours of JH'l. At 0300 enemy tanks were reported approaching from the north ' 
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61. After reaching Blue Beach, the retreating force vas allowed about tvo hours 
of rent, after which they were given additional amnunition and ordered back to- ' 

•vard«ed Beach In order to block the coast road to the uovement of the force with 
which they had been engaged in- the Red.-Beach area. They encountered this force 
saravhere vest of Blue Beach and heavy fighting ensued. Exactly what occurred is 

•* not known, but it is assumed that the Invaders eventually succuabed to the 
superior nuaibers of Castro forces moving down from the north. 


Blue Beach 


62. Enemy artillery fire began falling on the troops in -the San Bias area at 
C*00 and continued nost of the day. In the absence of radio communication, it .* 
vas necessary to send officer couriers from the San Bias area to Blue Beach in 
order to coammicate irith the Brigade Coanander who had set up his command post 
on the beach. At^0730 Roberto San Bcuan, brother of the Brigade Com.and.6r7 Vent 
back to the beach for this purpose, reporting the situation around San Bias and 
seeking Information. The Brigade Conaander at that tiae indicated that the situa- 
tion at Red Beach was critical- In order to cover Blue Beach, he had stationed 
soaa of his reserve forces to the east blocking the coast road coning frcra that 
direction and others to the northwest to cover the approaches from that quarter. 

63. Daring the day artillery fire and enemy pressure on the San Bias forces 
ccapelled a gradual contraction of their position around the town. They attempted 
a counterattack to the north in the afternoon, but it soon bogged down in the 
face of superior forces. 

6k. By the end of the day, ammunition was very low throughout the beachhead. 
Only M-l aojunitlon seeas to have been reasonably plentiful, although the con- 
aander of the Heavy Weapons Company Indicates that he was never out of U.2 
cortar ammunition. He indicates, however, that it was necessary to ration it . 



Carefully. In spite of the heavy fighting, there appeared to have been sur- 
prisingly few casualties among the invaders. 

f 65* la the evening, the Brigade Couanander vas asked by CIA Headquarters via 
* the BLAGAR whether he wished evacuation. He replied, "I will not be evacuated. 
We will fight to the end here if we have to." 


66. On B+l it became necessary- to utilize some American civilian contract 
pilots to protect the beachhead area because some of the Cuban pilots either 
were too tired to fly or refused to do so. Six sorties were flown during the 
afternoon of D+l, attacking a long column of tanks and vehicles approaching 
Blue Beach along the coast road from the** north. The attack wbb reported to 
have been very successful with an estimated 18OO casualties inflicted on the 
enesay and the destruction of 7 tanks. Napalm was used in these attacks, as 
veil as bombs and rockets. 

D+2 

67. As events_turned out, the night of D+l/D+2 offered the last opportunity 
to get ammunition to the beach. The ATLAHTICO had returned from its trek to 
the south, rendezvousing with the other ships about 50 miles off the coast at 
I6U5 on B+l. It began discharging cargo at once into the LCU*6, completing the 

r n 

transfer at 2200, at which time /reported to CIA Headquarters 

that the LCI BIAGAR would escort the LCU's to Blue Beach unless otherwise ad- 
vised. He indicated that his estimated time of arrival on the beach would be 
O63O, that is to say, dawn on IH2. 

68. The BLAGAR began to move northward with the three LCU's, reporting to CIA 
Headquarters, however, that if low jet cover were not furnished by first light, 
the Captain believed that he would lose all the ships. Prior to this time he 

•"hod requested the escort of a U.S. Havy destroyer. At 21^5 CIA Headquarters 
Wired the BLAGAR that a destroyer >Mtwt.w n« «^» ™.r«1M« *■>* »u« > v 


BiewsM vere discussed end the critical decision was taken to stop the northern 
" noraent of the ei=munition ships and direct them to rendezvous some 60 miles 
south of the Cuban coast. 

f 

69. The reasons for this decision appear to have been a 6 follows. The CIA 
leaders in Washington v*ro avare of the liberal amount of ammunition (3 days' 
eupply) vhich had been taken ashore on D- Day and also of the air drops on the 
night of DH. (See ANNEX 2?) Further, they had ordered additional drops on the 
niflht of IH1/1H2. Considering the climate in which this operation had been planned 
in Washington, the CIA leaders apparently felt that it was hopeless to ask for 
either destroyer escort or Jet cover for the ammunition convoy. Without this 
overt U.S. support, it was felt that the loss of the ships would be inevitable if 
they tried to run in in daylight - if, indeed, they could get the Cuban crews to 
make the attempt. Under these circumstances, they felt Justified in calling off 
the sea resupply effort and made no fruther attempt beyond an arrangement for . 
another air drop to get in ammunition before the final surrender. Except for 
one C-U6 which landed on the . 1 •_ Beach airstrip, the attempt to resupply by air 
was unsuccessful because of enemy control of the air over the beachhead. 

70. Although permission was not sought for Jet escort for the ammunition ships, 
Mr. Bissell of CIA sought and received Presidential authority to have the Navy 
to fly CAP over the beachhead from 0630 to O730 on the morning of D»2. The pur- 
pose of this mission was to allow the B-26's to provide close support to the 
troops in the beachhead and cover for air resupply. Thic CAP was flown but, as 
indicated below, was of no avail. 

71. Within the beachhead, the troops in the San Bias area began a general re- 
treat in the morning of D+2. The last message received from the Brigade Commander 
by the BIAGAR at IU32 read: "Am destroying all equlpaent and comunications. I 
have nofihfsg left to fight with. Am taking to the woods. I can't wait for you." 
Unite ond^lodiTlduala t^rrlving at Blue Beach j^gtly thereafter found the *-<***» 


the BLAGAR whether he wished evacuation. He replied, "I will not be evacuated. 
We vlll fight to the end here if ve have to." 

Air Action 

66. On IHl It became necessary to utilize sane American civilian contract 
pilots tp protect the "beachhead area because setae of the Cuban pilots either 
vere too tired to fly or refused to do so. Six sorties were flown during the 
afternoon of IHl, attacking a long column of tanks and vehicles approaching 
Blue Beach along the coast road from the*' north. The attack was reported to 
have been very successful with an estimated 1800 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy and the destruction of 7 tanks. Napalm was used in these attacks, as 
veil as bombs and rockets. 

D+2 

67. As events^turned out, the night of D+l/D+2 offered the last opportunity 
to get ammunition to the beach. Tte ATLANTICO had returned from its trek to 
the south, rendezvousing with the other ships about 50 miles off the coast at 
I6U5 on D+l. It began i'scharging cargo at once into the LCU's, completing the 

r n 

transfer at 2200, at which time (reported to CIA Headquarters 

that the LCI BLAGAR would escort the LCU's to Blue Beach unless otherwise ad- 
vised. He indicated that his estimated time of arrival on the beach would be 
O63O, that is to say, dawn on IH2. 

68. The BLAGAR began to move northward with the three LCU's, reporting to CIA 
Headquarters, however, that if low jet cover were not furnished by first light, 
the Captain believed that he would lose all the ships. Frior to this time he 

•"had requested the escort of a U.S. Kavy destroyer. At 21^5 CIA Headquarters 
wired the BLAGAR that a destroyer escort was not possible, to which message the 
Captain replied that if he could not get destroyer escort in and out of Blue 
Beach, his Cuban crew would mutiny. At CIA Headquarters in Washington these • 



69. The reasons for this decision appear to have been as follows. The CIA 
leaders In Washington v$ro aware of the liberal amount of ammunition (3 days' 
supply) which had been taken ashore on D-Day and also of the air drops on the 
night of DO. (See ABNEX 27) Further, they had ordered additional drops on the 
night of IHl/D+2. Considering the cliAate in which this operation had been planned 
in Washington, the CIA leaders apparently felt that it was hopeless to ask for 
either destroyer escort or Jet cover for the ammunition convoy. Without this 
overt U.S. support, it was felt that the loss of the chips would be inevitable if 
they tried to run in in daylight — if, indeed, they could get the Cuban crews to 
make the attempt. Under these circumstances, they felt Justified in calling off 
the sea resupply effort and made no fruther attempt beyond an arrangement for . 
another air drop to get in ammunition before the final surrender. Except for 

one C-U6 which landed on the Blue Beach airstrip, the attempt to resupply by air 
was unsuccessful because of enemy control of the air over the beachhead. 

70. Although permission was not sought for Jet escort for the ammunition ships, 
Mr. Bi3sell of CIA sought and received Presidential authority to have the Navy 
to fly CAP over the beachhead from O63O to O73O on the morning of D+2. The pur- 
pose of this mission was to allow the B-26's to provide close support to the 
troops in the beachhead and cover for air resupply. This CAP was flown but, as 
indicated below, was of no avail. 

71. Within the beachhead, the troops in the San Bias area began a general re- 
treat in the morning of IH2. The last message received from the Brigade Commander 
by the BLAGAR at IU32 read: "Am destroying all equipment and communications. I 
havo noghipg left to fight with. Am taking to the woods- I can't wait for you." 
Units and individuals arriving at Blue Beach shortly thereafter found the Brigade 
Cccxand Post gone and, heavy artillery fire falling in the vicinity. Pressure on 
the beachhead was coning from the north and the northwest. The last known report 
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on the situation indicates that at 1700 Blue Beach was still clear of the enemy. 
It appears that fighting ceased shortly thereafter and "by nightfall resistance 
in the beachhead had ended. 

Air Action - 

72. On the morning of D+2 American pilots vere again used for the protection 

of the beachhead. The morning sorties vere directed to arrive over the beachhead 
in tfcp period 6:30 to 7:30 A.M. to take advantage of the one-hour period of Navy 
cover. Por an undetermined reason, they came in almost an hour early with the 
result that two B-26's vere destroyed by the T-33'b. A total of 7 sorties vere 
flovn on this occasion with undetermined results. 

73. As indicated above, three cargo aircraft tried to fly in ammunition on the 
norning cf D+2 but vere turned back by the presence of enemy air. A fourth C-U6, 
succeeding in landing on the Blue Beach airstrip in the hours of darkness, un- 
loaded ammunition and picked up a B-26 pilot vho had been shot down, departing ; 
at daylight. (See ANNEX 28) 

7U. These sorties ended the action of the invasion force vhich began stand- 
down activities thereafter with a total of 21 aircraft still in commission. It 
is difficult to be sure of the losses suffered by the Castro Air Force. The D-2 
air strikes positively destroyed 5 Castro aircraft, vith undetermined damage to 
others, and U other caabat aircraft vere destroyed in the beachhead area. - 

*75. It may be asked how near the landing ever came to success. Had the ainnu- 
nition shortage been surmounted, which Is to say, had the CastrO air been neu- 
tralized, vould the landing force have accoraplished-lts mission" -Considering 


* Admiral Burke and Mr. Dulles consider that there is insufficient evidence to 
support the conjectures in this paragraph. The veil motivated, aggressive CEF 
fought extremely veil vithout air cover and vith a shortage of ammunition. 
They inflicted very severe losses on the less veil trained Cuban Militia. Con- 
sequently, it is reasonable to believe that if the CEF had had ammunition and 
air cover, they could have held the beachhead for a much longer time, destroyed 

. wuch of 'the enemy artillery and tanks on the roads before they reached the beach- 
head, prevented observation of the fire of the artil lery th a t jay fct^teycjbcr - 
placed ik positlojtt_and L _desirj " " "'"'" " 


their lack of e>perience, the Cubans achore fought well and inflicted consider- 
able loeees on the Castro militia vhile they had cunnunition. Contrary to the 
Tlev held prior to the landing that with control of the air the CEF could have 

>k ' itaintained themselves for some tine, with the rapid appearance of the vastly 

superior Castro forces on the scene, the ultimate success of such a snail land- 

v - *;/ " ing force* became very unlikely. The Halted number of B-26 crews, if forced to 
'. continue to operate from Nicaragua, would have been strained to provide con- 

'■' ■ tirtaous daylight air support to the beachhead, An attempt by the landing force 
to exercise the guerrilla option and take, to the hills would have been virtually 
Impossible because of the presence of the encircling Castro forces and of the 
Instructions wfc? <h the Cuban invasion units had received to fall back on the 
beaches la case of a penetration of the beachhead. Under the conditions which 
developed we are Inclined to believe that the beachhead could not have survived 
,long without substantial help from the Cuban population or without overt U.S. 
assistance. Although under these conditions the guerrilla alternative did not . 
exist, with control of the air the CEF might have been able to withdraw wholly 
or In part by sea.- 

-> III. Involvement of the U.S. Navy *rr r ''' 

(See Annex 29, SubJ: Rules of Engagement Operations "BUMPY ROAD") 

76. A3 originally planned, the only involvement of the U.S. Kavy In Operation 
ZAPAIA was the requirement for one destroyer to escort the CEF ships on D-2 and 
D-l to the transport area about 3 miles off-shore, and for one LSD to deliver 
1 m ul i n g craft (3 LCU f s and k LCVP's) to the transport area. Also, there was the 
requirement for U.S. Naval air cover over the CEF ships during the hours of day- 
light on D-l. 

77* As the date for the Invasion approached, there were numerous discussions 
of the rules of engagement which would govern the use of Naval units. In final 
form, the approved rules of engagement allowed the U.S. Naval forces to open 
fire only, i^f they or the CEF were attacked while under escort, and the escort- 


__.-. Air Action .1 

72. On the morning of D+2 American pilots were again used for the protection 

of the beachhead. The morning sorties were directed to arrive over the beachhead 
In' tfce period 6:30 to 7:30 A.M. to take advantage of the one-hour period of Navy 
cover. For an undetermined reason, they came in almost an hour early with the 
result that two B-26'8 were destroyed by the T-33'b. A total of 7 sorties were 
flown on this occasion with undetermined results. 

73. As indicated above, three cargo aircraft tried to fly in ammunition on the 
doming cf D+2 but were turned back by the presence of enemy air. A fourth C-U6, 
succeeding in landing on the- Blue Beach airstrip in the hours of darkness, un- 
loaded ammunition and picked up a B-26 pilot who had been shot down, departing f 
at daylight. (See ANNEX 28) 

7U. These sorties ended the action of the invasion force which began stand- 
down activities thereafter with a total of 21 aircraft still in commission.: it 
is difficult to be sure of the -losses suffered by the Castro Air Force. The D-2 
air strikes positively destroyed 5 Castro aircraft, with undetermined damage to 
others, and h other combat aircraft were destroyed in the beachhead area. 

*75. It may be asked how near the landing ever came to success. Had the aianu- 
nition shortage been surmounted, which is to say, had the Castro air been neu- 
tralized, would the landing force have accomplished-its mission" -Considering 

* Admiral Burke and Mr. Dulles consider that there is insufficient evidence to 
support the conjectures in this paragraph. The well motivated, aggressive CEF 
fought extremely well without air cover and with a shortage of ammunition. 
They inflicted very severe losses on the less well trained Cuban Militia. Con- 
sequently, it is reasonable to believe that if the CEF had had ammunition and 
air cover, they could have held the beachhead for a much longer time, destroyed 

# . rauch o**the enemy artillery and tanks on the roads before they reached the beach- 
head, prevented observation of the fire of the artillery that might have been 
placed £rt position and destroyed many more of the local Militia en route to the 
area. A local success by the landing party, coupled with CEF aircraft overflying 
Cuba with visible control of the air, could well have caused a chain reaction 
of success throughout Cuba with resultant defection of some of the Militia, em 
Hpy fr+toy gr the- populace and eventual success of the operation. 
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"^i^tao force, on the scene, the ultimate success of such a small land- 
." VlBg for«rbecame very unlikely. The lilted number of B-26 crevs, if forced to 
' "continue to operate from Nicaragua, vould have been strained to provide con- 
•• f ti*Sus daylight air support to the beachhead. > attest by the landing force 
■ " to exercise the guerrilla option and take to thehills vould have been virtually 

impossible because of the presence of the encircling Castro, forces and of the 
" instructions vhich the Cuban invasion units had received to fall back on the 
beaches in case of a penetration of the beachhead. Under the conditions vhich 
developea-'ve ar* inclined to believe thi the beachhead could not have survived 
iong v^thout substantial help from the Cuban population or without overt U.S. 
assistance. Although under these conditions the guerrilla alternative did not . 
exist, with control of the air the CEF might have been able to vithdrav vholly 
or in part by sea.- 

^ III. Tn volvement of the U.S. Havy 
(See Annex 29, SubJ: RuTes of Engagement Operations "BUMPY ROAD") 

7 6. As originally planned, the only involvement of the U.S. Havy in Operation 
ZAPATA vas the requirement for one destroyer to escort the CEF ships on D-2 and 
D-l to the transport area about 3 miles off-shore, and for one LSD to deliver 
'" landing craft (3 LCU«» «* * LCVP's) to the transport area. Also, there vas the 
requirement for U.S. Haval air cover over the CEF ships during the hours of day- 
light on D-l. 

Tf. As the date for the invasion approached, there vere numerous discussions 
of the rules of engagement vhich vould govern the use of Havl units. In final 
form, the approved rules of engagement elloved the U.S. Uaval forces to open 
'fire 6n^y!if they or the CEF vere attacked vhile under escort, and the escort- 
ing destroyers vere not to approach vithin 20 miles of Cuban territory. If it 
became necessary, for U.^ forces; to intervene to protect the CEF ships, the . 



operation would then be automatically cancelled, end the CEF ships vould with- 
draw to a port to be designated by the CIA. Because of concern over the possible 
ebandotEi'int of the operation as the result of U.S. intervention, the Joint Chiefs 

' of Staff at the request of CIA dispatched the following message on April 13 to 
dtfCLAST, A&airal Dennicom "In sunmary > hope is that over all operations vill 
tvot need to be aborted because of U,S. military intervention and td this end 

'CEP prepared to take substantive risks." 

78. With the cancellation of the h-Uxy air strikes and the subsequent landing 
and corah at on the beach, the requirements placed upon the U.S. Navy progressively 
increased. The rules of engagement indicated above remained in effect until 
0U22R, 17 April, vhen CINCLAHT vas directed by JCS 99^221 to be prepared to pro- 
vide CAf for CEF -shipping outside territorial waters and Early Warning for CEF 
Bhipa. This vas an anticipatory action by the Joint Chiefs of Staff while the 
request was being cade to the White House for CAP following the cancellation of '' 
the D-Day air strikes. Only the employment of an FW vessel was authorized and 
there instructions vere dispatched to CINCLAHT at O55O. The rules of engagement 
' for, U.S. Ha vol forces remained the sane, except that the EW destroyers verar.rjt 
to close within 30 Mies of Cuban territory (i.e., 10 miles farther away than 
previously authorized. ) 
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80. At..l337R, 18 April, based upon a call from Admiral Burke from the White 
House, the JCS directed CIUCLAHT to conduct a photo and visual reconnaissance 
using unmarked naval aircraft as soon as possible to determine the situation 
on the.bc&'ch. The aircraft vere authorized to protect themselves from attack 
and vere to take all precautions to avoid being identified as U.S. 

81. Baaed upon a call from Admiral Burke at the White House, the JCS at IUU9R, 
18 April, directed CIHCIANT to prepare unmarked naval planes for possible com- 
bat use. The number to be left to CIHCLANT's discretion. CUICLAOT vas advised 
in this same message that there vas no intention of U.S. intervention. -*TlieBe 
aircraft vere made ready but permission was not given to use them. 

82. At 1957R,- 18 April, the JCS informed CINCLAHT of the possibility that 
C-130 aircraft vith U.S. Air Force markings removed might be used for night 
drops on Blue Beach the night of 18/19 April. These air drops by C-130 vere 
never conducted because the aircraft would have been unable to reach the beach- 
head prior to dawn. 

83. Upon the request of CIA and vith the approval of the President after a 
conference at the White House, the JCS at O33UR, 19 April directed ClL'CLAiiT to 
furnish air cover of 6 unmarked aircraft over CEF forces during the period 063O 
to O730 local time 19 April to defend the CEF against air attack from Castro 
pl anes. He vas directed to no t se ek air coribat but tg_^fend_jCT.,force^jrrom_. 


r^uyuwieu me lonovi ng Message on April 13 to 
OKCLA3T, Adairal Dennloon* "In sunmary, hope is that over all operations vill 
not need to be aborted because of U.S. military intervention and td this end 
'•CHF prepared to take substantive risks." 

78. With the cancellation of the D-Duy air strikes and the subsequent landing 
end corabat on the beach, the requireaente placed upon the U.S. Navy progressively 
Increased. The rules of engagement indicated above remained in effect until 
0^22R, 17 April, vhen CINCIAHT vas directed by JCS 99^221 to be prepared to pro- 
vide GAJ> for CEF - shipping outside territorial waters and Early Warning for CEF 
ships. This vas an anticipatory action by the Joint Chiefs of Staff vhile the 
request vas being icade to the White House for CAP folloving the cancellation of "' 
the D-Day air strikes. Only the enploynent of on EW vessel vas authorized and 
ther-e instructions vere dispatched to CINCLAHT at O55O. The rules of engagement 
' for U.S. Naval forces remained the sane, except that the EW destroyers verr^onot 
to close within 30 Mies of Cuban territory (i.e., 10 miles farther away than 
previously authorized. ) 

79. 
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80. At.-1337R, 18 April, based upon a call from Admiral Burke frora the White 
Houne, the JCS directed CINCLANT to conduct a photo and visual reconnaissance 
using unraorked naval aircraft as soon as possible to determine the situation 
on the beach. The aircraft vere authorized to protect themselves froa attack 
and vere to take all precautions to avoid being identified as U.S. 

81. Based upon a call from Adniral Burke at the White House, the JCS at IUU9R, 
18 April, directed CINCLANT to prepare unmarked naval planes for possible com- 
bat use. The nu-nber to be left to CINCLANT' s discretion. CINCLANT vas advised 
in this same message that there vas no intention of U.S. intervention. -*T\Tese 
aircraft vere made ready but permission vas not given to use them. 

82. At 1957R,- 18 April, the JCS Inforned CINCLANT of the possibility that 
C-130 aircraft vith U.S. Air Force markings removed roight be used for night 
drops on Blue Beach the night of 18/19 April. These air drops by C-130 vere 
never conducted because the aircraft vould have been unable to reach the beach- 
head prior to dawn. 

83. Upon the request of CIA and with the approval of the President after a 
conference at the White House, the JCS at O33UR, 19 April, directed CLUCLAi.'T to 
furnish air cover of 6 unmarked aircraft over CEF forces during the period 063O 
to O73O J.ocal time 19 April to defend the CEF against air attack from Castro 
planes. Re vas directed to not seek air coribat but to defend CEF forces from 
air attack. Further to not attack ground targets. (Note: The purpose of this 
CAP vas to provide cover to CEF transport and B-26 type aircraft vhlch vere due 


' at th^eachhead during this period.) In this same message CINCLAOT was directed 
to bo prepared to conduct evacuation from Blue Beach using unmarked amphibious 
craft vlth crews in dungarees, and that if the evacuation by U.S. ships were 
f ordered he was to furnish air cover to protect landing croft. 

,. 8>*. At 1157R the JCS confirmed a telephone call to CUICLAin? made by Admiral . 
. Burke at 1020R upon orders fro* the White House directing ClflCIAirr to send two 
' 'dsstiSvers to a position off Blue Beach to determine possibilities for evacua- 
tion. CIHCIAMT vas also directed to fly reconnaissance over the beach to deter- 
mine the situation. No ground attacks were authorized but active air to air 
cad&at was authorized. 

85. On 19 April at 1312R, based upon a .all fraa Admiral Burke from the White 
liouM, the JCS directed CINCLAKT to have destroyers take CEF personnel off the 
beach and fro* the water to the limit of their capability; use CEF boats and ^ 
craft as practicable; provide air cover; if destroyers fired on they are author- 
Led to return the fire to protect themselves while on this humanitarian mission. 
(Note the reason that amphibious force craft were not used was that PHDRC* 2 
had "not yet arrived off the objective area.) 

86. At 2052R, 19 April, the JCS informed CIHCIAHT that existing instructions 
in recpect to air and surface protection for CEF ships remain in effect. This 
TOE the safe haven for CEF snipe 15 -lies or more off-shore. Ho further require- 

. ment for an air CAP in the beachhead area. 

87. On 20 April, upon direction of the President to Admiral Burke the JCS 
at IQJjoR directed CIHCLAHT: 

"a. Trie charge of CEF ships and personnel and get them safely to VUWES. 
Kavy on scene Ooanander can relay message to CEF ships via me. 

"b. Conduct destroyer patrols off Blue Beach tonight 'i 'possible evacuation 
of Wrtvors and instruct CO he is authorized to ground his ship If ^_^ 


. JSagSflOTent during patrols same as before." These rules are to open fire 
only In eelf -defense. 

IV. Exercise of Control In Washington 


lot 



Jammed 

•tha Coesand'Post around the clock, making those operational decisions which they 
felt vithln their authority and seeking higher approval from the Secretary of 
State or the President for those matters beyond their authority. Mr. Bissell 
and General Cabell, vho vere immediately available for consultation, were usually 
the emissaries sent to obtain this latter kind of approval. 


89. There was formal and continuous liaison between the CIA Command Post and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff . This was effected by an exchange of liaison officers 

'between the Cccaaand Poet and the Joint Staff I j In additiOBTrrihe 

CoEszand Post transmitted messages and selected operational cable traffic to 
the Joint Staff by telephone and TVX. There was telephone and cable contact 
vlth CIHCLftHT. -" 

90. Within the Pentagon,' /had a situation briefing in the Joint 
Staff at 0730 and 1600 daily which the Secretary of Defense and the Chair-nan, 
JCS attended. The other Chiefs maintained liaison officers in ! Jf 
section who kept their seniors informed. 

91. The technical performance of the CIA communications net was reported to 
have been excellent. There was an impressive volume of traffic transmitted over 
it. Nevertheless, the President, the Secretary of State and otters had insuf- 
ficient' knowledge of the situation- 


. f ordered he was to furnish air cover to protect landing craft. 

8>+. At 1157R the JCS confirmed a telephone call to CUICLAlfT made by Admiral 
Burke at 1020R upon orders from the White House directing CINCLANT to send tvo 
destroyers to a position off Blue Beach to determine possibilities for evacua- 
. tion. CINCIANT was also directed to fly reconnaissance over the beach to deter- 
mine the situation. No ground attacks were authorized but active air to air 
caibat was authorized. 

85. On 19 April at 1312R, based upon a sail frcta Admiral Burke from the White 
Bouse, the JCS directed CINCLANT to have destroyers take CEF personnel off the 
"beach and from the water to the limit of their capability; use CEF boats and 
craft as practicable; provide air cover; if destroyers fired on they ore author-' 
ized to return the fire to protect themselves while on this humanitarian mission. 
(Note the reason that amphibious force craft were not used was that PHI3R0N 2 
had not yet arrived off the objective area.) ;-===»•■■ 

86. At 2052R, 19 April, the JCS informed CINCLANT that existing instructions 
in reepect to air and surface protection for CEF ships remain in effect. This 
was the safe haven for CEF ships 15 miles or more off-shore. No further require- 
ment for an air CAP in the beachhead area. 

87. On 20 April, upon direction of the President to Admiral Burke the JCS 
at loJi6R directed CINCLANT: 

"a. Take charge of CEF ships and personnel and get them safely to VTBQUES. 
Ravy on 6cene Commander con relay message to CEF ships via me. 

"b. Conduct destroyer patrols off Blue Beach tonight '«£ possible evacuation 
. of surrlvora and instruct CO he is authorized to ground his ship if it will 
facilitate mission. Use of amphibious ship and craft authorized in addition 
to DD if desired. Bepeat patrol tomorrow night approaching area in sight of 
land but' outside gun range prior to darkness. Provide air cover. Rules of .', 
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grXon^roi in Washington 


Jmanned 

•tha Coosiand'Poet around the clock, making those operational decisions vhich they 
felt within their authority and seeking higher approval from the Secretary of 
State or the President for those natters beyond their authority. Mr. Bissell 
and Gene'ral Cabell, who vere immediately available for consultation, were usually 
the emissaries sent to obtain this latter kind of approval. 

89. There was formal and continuous liaison betveen the CIA Command Post and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This was effected by an exchange of liaison officers 

-between the Command Poet and the Joint Staff/ I In additiOBy^the 

Command Post transmitted messages and selected operational cable traffic to 
the Joint Staff by telephone and 1VX. There was telephone and cable contact 
with CIHCLANT. -" 

90. Within the Pentagon,- J had a situation briefing in the Joint 
Staff at 0730 and li>00 daily which the Secretary of Defense and the Chainsan, 
JCS attended. The other Chiefs maintained liaison officers in I J 
ejection who kept their seniors informed. 

91. The technical performance of the CIA communications net was reported to 
have been excellent. There was an InpreGsive volume of traffic transmitted over 
it. KevertheleGe, the President, the Secretary of State and others had insuf- 
ficient' knowledge of the situation to react in time and to make the needed 
decisions. This inadequacy resulted from many factors: the loss of important 
signal equipesent in the sinking of the RIO ESCOHDIDO, the wetting of the portable 
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Jx^ioi wxried ashore and the resulting failure of radio communications vlthin 
'^X» Brigato net aabore, the lack of information on the part of the Brigade 
%UJ*rld*M*lt. and, most importantly, the absence of an experienced American 
-Officer or headquarters In the combat area vith the responsibility to summarize 
r«4 present the- changing situation to the authorities in Washington. 

f^- *: • 

■**! : -92/as a result of these factors, the President and his advisors vere generally 
*'$*& dark about important matters as to the situation ashore and were unin- 
''■ formed of the flight of the cargo ships: TO clarify the situation, the U.S. 

Havy vas. directed to fly a reconnaissance mission over the beach on the after- 
? noon of 1H1, reporting about 1900 that there vas no evidence of fighting at 

Blue Beach where the beachhead apparently had a depth of about 10 miles. This 

vas the last indication of the situation* ashore which the President received 

until the following morning when he received the message that the beachhead 

had collapsed and that men were fighting in the water. 

93. In the urgency to obtain reliable information, it vas proposed onJAe .. 

-roming of IH2 to send an American observer ashore with a radio andj . j 
- Ion the LCI BARBARA J was chosen to go. However, the fall of the" 

beachhead voided the mission. 


13 June 1961 
Efenorandua No. 2 
IMMEDIATE CAUSES OF FAILURE OF THE OPERATION ZAPATA 
SUMMARY 

1. The proximate cause of the failure of the ZAPATA Operation tob a shortage 
o^cjaiaunitiSfh which developed from the first day of the landing April 17th, 
and bacsra* increasingly critical until it resulted in the surrender of the 
lindlrsg force about 1^00 on April 19th. 

2. There were three primary reasons for this shortage of ammunition. The 
logietical plan for the landing made ample provision for admonition vith the 
neo and in floating reserve. However, upon landing there its evidence that the 
Cubans wasted their ariirunition in excessive firing, displaying the poor onrau- 
nition discipline which 16 cannon to troopa in their first combat. 

3. Far core serious vas the loss of the freighters RIO ESCCNDIDO and HOUSTON 
through air attack at about O93O on the morning of April 17th. The RIO vas a 
particular loss ao it had ten days of reserve amaunition on board, as veil as 
other important supplies. The HOUSTON sliould have been able to land most of 
it3 supplies before being hit, but the unloading va6 delayed by trouble vith 
the outboard isotors of the ships * boats as veil as by the apparent lethargy of 
the Fifth Battalion charged vith the unloading. 

h. The air attack which sunk these ships caused all others in the landing 
area to put out to sea, as the only available protection in the absence of 
control of the air, with the order to rendezvous 50 miles off the coast. The 
freighter* ATLANTTCO and CARIBE headed south and never stopped until inter- 
cepted by the U.S. Kavy at points 110 miles and 2l8 miles, respectively, south 
of Cuba. ' •■; 

5, the CARIBE was so far away that its cargo. principal^^avia^ion^gupglJ^aa^ 


^|^ Officer or headquarters In the combat area vlth the responsibility to sunoarize 
\*A txA present the- changing situation to the authorities in Washington. 

r' u -l. 92. As a result of these factors, the President and his advisors were generally 
V,. In the dark shout important matters as to the situation ashore and were unin- 
s formed of the flight of the cargo ships. To clarify the situation, the U.S. •■ 
. Havy was. directed to fly a reconnaissance mission over the beach on the after- 
noon of D*l, reporting about 1900 that there was no evidence of fighting at 
Blue Beach where the beachhead apparently had a depth of about 10 miles. This 
was the last indication of the situation ashore which the President received 
until the following morning when he received the message that the beachhead 
had collapsed and that men were fighting in the water. 

93» In the urgency to obtain reliable information, it was proposed on the - 
-morning of IH2 to send an American observer ashore with a radio andl I 
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.. ' ■ Ion the LCI BARBARA J was chosen to go. However, the fall of the" 
"beachhead voided the mission. 





SUMMARY 

1. The proximate cause of the failure of the ZAPATA Operation was a shortage 
d£»«:Eruniti$h which developed from the first day of the landing, April 17th, 
and bocsrae Increasingly critical until it resulted in the surrender of the 
landlr^ force about lUOO on April 19th. 

2. There were three primary reasons for this shortage of ammunition. The 
logistical plan for the landing made runple provision for a-awunition with the 
reen and in floating reserve, Ilovever, upon landing there is evidence that the 
Cubans vasted their annunition in excessive firing, displaying the poor tuxsu- 
aitioa discipline which i6 couraon to troops in their first corobat. 

3. Far Eiora serious was the loss of the freighters RIO ESCCNDIDO and HOUSTOfl 
through air attack at about O93O on the morning of April 17th. The RIO vas a 
particular loss ao it had ten dayG of reserve ammunition on board, as veil as 
other important supplies. The HOUSTON sliould have been able to land raost of 
it3 supplies before being hit, but the unloading vas delayed by trouble vith 
the outboard motors of the ships' boats as veil as by the apparent lethargy of 
the Fifth Battalion charged vith the unloading. 

H. The air attack which sunk these ships caused all others in the landing 
&TC& to put out to sea, as the only available protection in the absence of 
control of the air, with the order to rendezvous 50 miles off the coast. The 
freighters ATLAHTICO and CARIBE headed south and never stopped until inter- 
cepted by the U.S. Navy at points 110 miles and 218 miles, respectively, south 
of Cuba. ' • ••,-.' 

5. The CARIB2 was ao far away that its cargo, principally aviation supplies, 
vas never available for noveraent to Blue Beach while the fight lasted. The 


ATlAlfTICO, wMch had considerable ansEunition on board, did rejoin the other 
chips of ths expedition at l8l6, April l8th, at a point about 50 miles south 
of tha beach end transferred her supplies to the waiting tvo LCI'b and three 
LCU's for a night run to the beach. 

6. By the tine the supplies vere tranEferred and the convoy had started 
north it v&b too late to hope to re supply the beach under cover of darkness. 
Th» conyoy conauuider asked CIA Operational Headquarters, Washington, for 
destroyer eBcort and U.S. Navy Jet cover without which he believed that he 
would lose his ships to air attack the next morning. He added that without 
U.S. Navy support the Cuban crew would mutiny if sent back to the beach. 

7. As a result of these messages, CIA Headquarters, feeling that it would 
be futile to order thece anununition craft to attempt a daylight unloading, 
called off the mission and the atteapt to get ammunition to the beach by sea 
ended. The FreBident was not requested for specific authority to extend the 
air cover to protect the annunition convoy. 

8. These causes for the acmunition shortage rested in turn on other s wMch 
lay deeper in the plans and organisation of this operation and the attitude 
toward it on the part of Government officials. The effectiveness of the Castro 
Mr Force over the beach resulted from a failure to destroy the airplanes on 
the ground (particularly the T-33's whose importance was not fully appreciated 
in advance) before or concurrently with the landing. This failure was a con- 
sequence of the restraints put on the anti-Castro Air Force in planning and 
executing its strikes > primarily for the purpose of protecting the covert 
character of the operation. These restraints included: the decision to use 
only the B-26 as a combat aircraft because it had been distributed widely to 
foreign countries; the limitation of pre-landing Btrikes to those which could 
be flown frca non-U. S. controlled airfields under the guise of coming from 
Cuban strips, thus eliminating the possibility of using Jet fighters or even 


ferctiod a B-26 for a oacond mission over the target from Nicaragua); prohibition 
of ulco of fcxerlcaii contract pilots for tactical air operations; restriction 
an cr.raitioaa, notably napaln; and the cancellation of the strikes planned at 
: f dsrsn on D-Dsy. lbs last mentioned vas probably the oost serious ae it elia- 
Imtod tha LaBt favorable opportunity to destroy tt»e Castro Air Force on the 
ground. T5» cancellation seems to have resulted partly froa the failure to 
•. aake^tlsa air strika plan entirely clear in advance to the President and the 
Secretary of State, but, more importantly, by oisgivings as to the effect of 
tb» air strikes on the position of the United States in t)ie current UN debate 
•. • ca Cuba. Fixialiy, there was the failure to carry the issue to the President 
t<hen tha opportunity vas pre rented and explain to him vith proper force the 
probablo nilitary consequences of a lnst t ».inute cancellation. 

9. The flight of the CARIBE and ATLAKT1C0 might have been prevented had 
mor« attention been paid in advance to the control of the ships to include 
tha placing of saae Aoaricans aboard. The CIA officer responsible for all 
tha ships involTad vaa a Lho vas 

. aboard the LCI BLAGAR vith no means to control the freighters, or, ir.deetfj^t© 
locate thea after they disappeared. OrJLy the initiative of the U.S. ftnvy in 
the vicinity brought thea bacX to the scene of action. The absence of 
Africans on board these vessels vas an application of the general order to 
kocp Americans out of the coraibnt area. Thi6 order had been violated in a fev 
C&nss, but it vas apparently not considered important to do so in the case 
of th* freighters. 

10. Tha lack of full appreciation of the aununition situation at the end 
of 1*1 In the CIA Operational Headquarters vaa largely the result of the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of the situation on the beach, and the location 
and EOTCrcent of tha ships at sea fron the distance of Washington. Also, there 
was a confidence in the 6upply of the beach by air which turned out to be un- 
ratified/' Bad tharo been a coica 


6. 3y the time the supplies were transferred and the convoy had started 
north it vaa too late to hope to re supply the beach under cover of darkness. 
Tha* convoy cccsxnder aeked CIA Operational Headquarters, Washington, for 
destroyer escort and U.S. Navy Jet cover vithout which he believed that he 
vould loee his ahlps to air attack the next morning. He added that vithout 
U.S. Navy support the Cuban crew vould mutiny if sent back to the beach. 

7. Aa a re3ult of these messages, CIA Headquarters, feeling that it vould 
be futile to order these emnunltion craft to attempt a daylight unloading, 
called off the mission and the attenpt to get arrainition to the beach by sea 
ended. The President vas not requested for specific authority to extend the 
air cover to protect the oonunition convoy. 

8. These causes for the arraunition shortage rested in turn on others which 
lay deeper in the plans and organisation of this operation and the attitude 
tovtu-d it on the part of Government officials. The effectiveness of the Castro 
Air Force over the beach resulted frcta n failure to destroy the airplanes on 
the ground (particularly the T-33's whose importance was hot fully appreciated 
in advance) before or concurrently with the landing. This failure was a con- 
sequence of the restraints put on the anti-Castro Air Force in planning and 
executing its strikes^ priinarily for the purpose of protecting the covert 
character of the operation. These restraints included: the decision to use 
only the B-26" els a combat aircraft because it had been distributed widely to 
foreign countries; the limitation of pre-landing strikes to those which could 
be flovn frees non-U. S. controlled airfields under the guise of c onin g from 
.Cuban strips, thus elirainating the possibility of using Jet fighters or even 
T-33 trainers; the inability to use any non-Cuban base within short turn- 
around distance froa the target area (about nine hours were required to turn 
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-m M-utiuiUMl vas probably Uie raost serious a6 it ella- 
imtod tha last favorable opportunity to destroy the Castro Air Force on the 
ground. Tha cancellation oeems to hare resulted partly froa the failure to 
; Reke^ha air strilra plan entirely clear in advance to the President and the 
Sscrotary of State, but, more taportantly, by nisgiviogs a6 to the effect of 
tb» air GtrUtea on the position of the United Eta tec in the current U?i debute 
en Cuba. Finally, there va6 the failure to carry the issue to the President 
trhen the opportunity v&3 presented and explain to him vith proper forcfl the 
probable nilitary consequences of a ]ast r minute cancellation. 

9. Tha flight of the CARIBE and ATIANTICC might have been prevented had 
mora attention been paid in advance to the control of the ships to include 
tba placing of poena /taaricans aboard. The CIA officer responsible for all 
tba ship 3 involved vas a L-ho vas 

. e'^oard the LCI BLAGAR vith no means to control the freighters, or, ir.de«*£\to 
locate thoa after they disappeared. Only the initiative of the U.S. Navy in 
tin vicinity brought thea bach to the scene of action. The absence of 
Africans on board these vessels vas an application of the general order to 
kocp Aeeric&ns out of the corabr.t area. This order had been violated in a fev 
c&nas, but it vas apparently not considered important to do so in th» case 
of th« freighters. 

10. Tha lack of full appreciation of the aununition situation at the end 
Of IH1 in the CIA Operational Headquarters vus largely the result of the 
difficulty of keeping abreast of the situation on the beach, and the location 
aed EOTCnent of the ships at sea fron the diotance of Washington. Also, there 
was a confidence in the supply of the beach by air which turned out to be un- 
ratified.'' Bad than* been a cojmand ship in the sea area vith on advance CIA 
ccei-and po6t on board, a more effective control vould have been possible. 
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; . "•■11* Tha Exocutive branch of the Government vae not organisationally pre- 
^ pared to cope vith thlo kind of paramilitary operation. There vas no single 
authority ehort of the President capable of coordinating the actions of CIA, 
J State, Defense, and USIA. Top level direction vas given through ad hoc meet- 
j, ( lr\g3 of senior officials vithout conoidcration of operational plans in vriting 
.;," end vith no arrangensnt for recording conclusions and decisions reached. 
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Meaorand un H . J} 
COIiCLUSIOH S 0? THE CUEA.N STiJDY GROUP 

li'lt in concluded that: 

c. A parcel litory operation of the riagnitude of ZAPATA could not be 
prepared and conducted In ouch a way that clj. U.S. support of It end con- 
r.actioa vith it could be plausibly disdained. Accordingly, this operation 
did not fit vithln tha limited scope of HEX: 5 ! *12/2. By about hYjvenber 1?^0, 
the: impossibility of running ZAPATA as a covert operation under CIA should 
hr.vj been recognized end the situation reviewed. The subcequent decicion 
•:l,^ht then have been nade to limit the efforts to attain covertneos to the 
"rg;x-e and nature of U.'S. participation, and to assign responsibility for 
:ho arp,hibic-J3 operation to the Department of Defenoe. In this cor,e, the 
;IA vould have assisted 5n concealing the participation of Defense. Fati- 
ng ouch a reorientation, the project should have been abandoned. 

b. Once the need for the operation vas established, its success should 
'.iv e had the prinary consideration of all agencies in the Government. 

;e rational restriction.3 designed to protect its covert character should 
:.va been accepted only if they did not lirpair the chance of success. Aa 
': vr.g, the leaders of the operation were obliged to fit their plan inside 
.xxging ground rules laid dovn for non-military considerations, which often 
d' carious operational disadvantages. 

c. The leaders of the operation did not always present their case vith 
fi'icient force and clarity to the senior officials of the Government to 
lev the latter to appreciate the consequences of some of their decisions. 
io rcaark applies in particular to the cireujastanceo surrounding the 

••co 11 -it ion of the D-Day otrihes. 

d. There was a carginal character to the operation which increased with 
:h additional H^tat-Jon fsnA c&a*_ *--»A-»»-i.£»± 


LM-ai g j - vgltfaSft , and Ub'IJL Top level direction vas given through ad hoc meet- 
ings of senior officials vithcn.it consideration of operational plans In writing 
'. end vith do arrangejasnt for recording conclusions and decioions reached. 
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li'lt in concluded that: 

o. A paramilitary operation of the magnitude of ZAPATA could not be 
prepared arid conducted in ouch a vay that all U.S. support of it and con- 
ation vith it could be plausibly disclaimed. Accordingly, this operation 
did not fit vithin the lifted scope of NSC 5>»12/2. By about November i960, 
the Impossibility, of running ZAPATA as a covert operation ur.dcr CIA should 
hr.vs been recognized end the situation reviewed. The Hubccquent decision 
■-lGSit then have been rade to limit the efforts to attain covertness to the 
r^rcc ^ nature of U.'S. participation, and to assign responsibility for 
:ho amphibious operation to the Dcparti^nt of Defenoe. In this case, the 
:IA vould have assisted in concealing the participation of Defense. Fail- 
r.g cuch a reorientation, the project should have been abandoned. 

b. Once the need for the operation vaa established, its success should 
\fi had the primary consideration of all agencies in the Government. 

-c rational restrictions designed to protect its covert character should 
.ve been accepted only if they did not Irrpnlr the chance of success. As 
- v?3, the leaders of the operation vert obliged to fit their plan inside 
•vv*ing ground rules laid dovn for non -military considerations, vhich often 
d cerioujj operational disadvantages. 

c. The leaders of the operation did not olvayB present their cr.se vith 
ffioient force and clarity to the senior officials of the Covenant to 
lav the latter to appreciate the consequences of sorne of their decisions. 
io remark applies in particular to the circujr.3tanceo surrounding the 
-.collation of the D-Day strikes. 

d. There VE3 a rargirial character to the operation vhich increased vith 

:h additional licdtation and cast a seriouc doubt over its ultimate success. 
; landing force vaa osaU in relation to ita 36-raile beachhead and to 
■ probable enczry reaction. The air support vaa short of pilots if the 
ch vaa to require cover for a long period. There vere no fighters to 
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keep off such Castro airplanes as might e6cape the initial air strikes. 
There vere few Cuban replacements for the "battle losses vhich vere certain 
to occur on the ground and in the air. It la felt that the approval of 
so oarglnal an operation by cany officials Vas influenced by the feeling 
that the Cuban Brigade vas a vnning asset vhich had to be used quickly as 
time vaa against us, and that this operation vas the best vay to realize 
the raost from It. Also, the consequences of demobilizing the Brigade and 
the return of the trainees to the U.S,A. , vith its implication that the 
United States had lost interest in the fight against Castro, played a part 
in the final decision. 

e. The Cuban Expeditionary Force achieved tactical surprise in its land- 
ing and, as ve have said, fought veil and inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. Although there had been considerable evidence of strong pockets of 
resistance against Castro throughout Cuba, the short life of the beachhead 
vas not sufficient to trigger an Immediate popular reaction, and Castro's 
repressive measures folloving the landing made coordinated uprisings of the 
populace Impossible. The effectiveness of -the Castro military forces, as 
yell as that of his police measures, vas not entirely anticipated or -foreseen. 

f. In approving the operation, the President and senior officials had 
been greatly influenced by the understanding that the landing force could 
pass to guerrilla status, if unable to hold the beachhead. These officials 
vere infonced on many occasions that the ZAPATA area vas guerrilla terri- 
tory, and that the entire force, in an emergency, could operate as. guerrillas. 
With this alternative to fall back on, the view vas held that a sudden or 
disoatroua defeat vas most improbable. As ve have indicated before, the 
guerrilla alternative as it had been described vas not in fact available to 
this force in the situation vhich developed. 

£. The operation suffered from being run from the distance of Washington. 
At that range and vith the limited reporting vhich vas inevitable on the 
part of t ficld coraaanders absorbed in combat, it vas not possible to have a 


was particularly the case on the night of D+l vhen an appreciation of the 
cocsunltion situation vovtld have resulted In an appeal for U.S. air cover 
and en all-out effort to supply the beach by all available means. 

h. The Joint Chiefs of Staff had the important responsibility of examin- 
ing into the military feaaibility of this operation. By acquiescing in 
the ZAPATA Plan, they gave the impression to othero of .approving it although 
they had expressed their preference for TRIHIDAD at the outset, a point 
vhich apparently never reached the senior civilian officials. Aa a body 
they reviewed the successive changes of the plan piecemeal and only vithin 
a li m ited context, a procedure vhich vas inadequate for a proper examination 
of all the military ramifications. Individually, they had differing under- 
standings of important features of the operation apparently arising from 
> oral, briefings in the absence of vritten documents. 

1. Although the intelligence was not perfect, particularly as to the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the T-33'6, ve do not feel that any 
failure of intelligence contributed significantly to the defeat. 

^. The planning and conduct of the operation would have been Improved if 
there had been an initial statement of governmental policy, assigning'fH** 
mission and setting the guidelines vithin vhich it was to develop. There- 
after, there vaa a need for a formalized procedure for interdepartmental 
coordination "and follov-up vith adequate record-keeping of decisions. 

2. In the light of the foregoing considerations, ve are of the opinion that 
the preparations and execution of paramilitary operations such aa ZAPATA are 
a form of Cold Var action in vhich the country must be prepared to engage. If 
it does so, it must engage in it vith a maximum chance of success. Such opera- 
tions should be planned and executed by a governmental mechanism capable of 
bringing into play, in addition to military and covert techniques, all other 
forces, political, economic, ideological, and intelligence, vhich can contribute 
to its success. No such mechanism presently exists but should be created to 


that the Cuban Brigade vas a waning asset vhlch had to be used quickly as 
time vaa against us, and that this operation was the best vay to realize 
the raost front It. Also, the consequences of demobilizing the Brigade and 
the return of the trainees to the U.S.A., vith its implication that the 
United States had lost interest in the fight against Castro, played a part 
in the final decision. 

e. The Cuban Expeditionary Force achieved tactical surprise in its land- 
ing and, as ve have said, fought veil and inflicted heavy casualties on the 
enemy. Although there had been considerable evidence of strong pockets of 
resistance against Castro throughout Cuba, the short life of the beachhead 
vaa not sufficient to trigger an Immediate popular reaction, and Castro's 
repressive measures following the landing made coordinated uprisings of the 
populace impossible. The effectiveness of -the Castro military forces, as 
yell aa that of his police measures, vas not entirely anticipated or. foreseen. 

f . In approving the operation, the President and senior officials had 
been greatly Influenced by the understanding that the landing force could 
pass to guerrilla status, if unable to hold the beachhead. These officials 
were infonced on cany occasions that the ZAPATA area was guerrilla terri- 
tory, and that the entire force, in an emergency, could operate as guerrillas. 
With this alternative to fall back on, the view vas held that a sudden or 
disastrous defeat vas most Improbable. As we have indicated before, the 
guerrilla alternative as It had been described vas not in fact available to 
this force In the situation which developed. 

g. The operation suffered from being run from the distance of Washington. 
At that range and with the limited reporting vhich vas inevitable on the 
part of , field commanders absorbed In combat, it vas not possible to have a 
clear understanding In Washington of events taking place in the field. This 
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\mxc i B o r ^recrr^ag~tM"!JEg)ortant~responflibllity of examin- 
ing into the military feasibility of this operation. By acquiescing in 
the ZAPATA Plan, they gave the impression to others of approving it although 

they hod expressed their preference for TRIHIDAD at the outset, a point 
• "~ TV* 

vhich apparently never reached the senior civilian officials. Aa a body 

they reviewed the successive changes of the plan piecemeal and only within 
a l i mited context, a procedure which was inadequate for a proper examination 
of all the military ramifications. Individually, they had differing under- 
standings of important features of the operation apparently arising from 
- oral ( briefings in the absence of written documents. 

1. Although the intelligence was not perfect, particularly as to the 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the T-33's, ve do not feel that any 
failure of intelligence contributed significantly to the defeat. 

±. The planning and conduct of the operation would have been improved if 
there had been an initial statement of governmental policy, asslgning'tli** 
mission and setting the guidelines within which it was to develop. There- 
after, there was a need for a formalized procedure for interdepartmental 
coordination "and follow-up with adequate record-keeping of decisions. 

2. In the light of the foregoing considerations, we are of the opinion that 
the preparations and execution of paramilitary operations ouch as ZAPATA are 
a form of Cold Var action in which the country oust be prepared to engage. If 
it does so, it must engage in it with a maximum chance of success. Such opera- 
tions should be planned and executed by a governmental mechanism capable of 
bringing into play, in addition to military and covert techniques, all other 
forces, political, economic, ideological, and intelligence, vhich can contribute 
to its success. Ho such mechanism presently exists but should be created to 
plan, coordinate and further a national Cold War strategy capable of including 
paramilitary operations. 
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»» tf RBCOMMEJinATICTS OF TIE CUBAN STUDY G ROUP 

• • . . Rc-conmendation No. 1 

•• . • .. , - A KBCHAMSM FCR TKE PLANNING AND COO RDINA TION 

' .,, * '** 0? COLD WAR STRATE GY 

1. The over-all problem in conducting Cold War operations is to be able to 
coordinate, foGter and focus all available and necessary assets on the echieve- 
n=nt of objectives approved by the President. These assets are found in many 
departncnts of the Government, but particularly in, the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense and the CIA. To use then effectively requires planning 
and coordination ocroaE departmental lines vithout dlcturbing departmental 
responsibility for the execution of agreed tasks arising from the Cold Vex 
prosrr-T^. 

.2. In the past, the requirements of Cold War actions have often been met 
by veekly ceetings of^the 5^12 Committee or by ad hoc task forceB organized 
to cc/^2 vith a particular situation. This method is clum3y and lends itself 
to n proliferation of ohort-lived committees vhlch come and go vithout build- 
ing up experience in a permanent etaff and accumulating a body of knowledge 
needed for inproved future performance. The present proposal is to set up a 
pemnnent committee of representatives of under- secretarial rank from State, 
Befeosa and CIA under a full-time Chairman reporting directly to the President. 
This nav organization (herein called tentatively the Strategic Resources 
Group end abbreviated SRG) vould guide and coordinate Cold War strategy and 
rjaintaln a Cold War Indications Center vhere useful Cold War data would be 
acsesbled and the world Cold War situation kept under constant review. (See 
inclosure'A - Chart of SRG). The SRG vould replace the 5U12 Committee, vould 


3- A Cold War plan or program vould usually have its inception in the approval 
dt the.. President of a concept oubmitted to him by the SRC. Thereafter the SRG 
vith the etaff of the Cold War Indications Center vould produce an outline plan 
containing an assignment of primary responsibility and supporting roles for 
f 'further development of the concept. At thin point, it nay often be desirable to 
eet up an interdepartmental task force to expand the plan and coordinate cxecu- 
tion. The Chairman, SRG, or h&« representative, vould be the chairman of such 

• a taaV\ force and vould keep records of all meetings. If the execution of the 
plan fell generally vithin the capability of a single agency no task force vould 
"be necessary * n either case, the outline plan vould be expanded by this task • 

••force or by the agency of primary responsibility to include the assignment of 
specific departmental tasks. 

*». Upon- the elaboration of the supporting departmental plans to carry out 

• these tasks, the SRG vould assemble and revicv all parts of the plan, submitting 

• it or a summary thereof to the President for approval and for authorization 
to implement. At this point, a3 veil as at earlier stages, it is anticipated 
that the President vould consult the IISC or members of it. 

5.. The foregoing procedure shovs in outline the possible treatment of -vr=-^ r 
completely nev project. In practice, the procedure vo\ild be compressed and 
r.hort -circuited vhen preliminary vork had been done prior to consideration of 
a project by the' SRG. The full procedure is shovn in the folloving tabulation. 

PROCEDU RE FO R PLANKING AND C OORDINATING 
IifTERPPJARn-ErrAL COLD WAR OPERATIONS 

Developed By Approved 3y Executed By 
Concept of a Cold War SRG or other SRG 

Operation • governmental President 
agency 

Outline Plan including • SRG or other President 

assignment of primary designated 

responsibility and agency 
basic tasks 

Development of Depart- Task Force or SRG 

mental Tasks _ department of 

•-■.- ... primary respon- 

" " v. sibility __ 

Departnental Plana Departments h SHC^ 


.... Rc-coasaenflatlo n No. 1 

•• . ■ t A reE KARISM FOR TR fi PLANNING AND COOR PI NATION 

• v , * 4 * v_ " OF COLD WA R STRATEGY 

1. The over-all problem in conducting Cold War operations is to "be able to 
coordiipte, foster and focus all available and necessary assets on the achieve- 
ment of objectives approved by the President. These assets are found in :nany 
departcants of the Government, but particularly in, the Department cf State, 
tho Dspcurt&ent of Dsfense and the CIA. To use them effectively requires planning 
end coordination across departmental lines vithout disturbing departmental 
responsibility for the execution of agreed tasks arising from the Cold Var 
pro-^rr-7-3. 

-2. In the past, the requirements of Cold Var actions have often been met 
by vesfcly coetings of the 5**12 Committee or by ad hoc task forces organised 
to ccpe vith a particulnr situation. This method is clumsy and lendo itself 
to a proliferation of short-lived committees vhich come and go vithout build- 
ing up experience in a permanent Btaff and accumulating a body of knowledge 
needed for Icproved future performance. The present proposal is to set up a 
pemrnnent cormittee of representatives of under-secretarial rank from State, 
Defeasa and CIA under a full-time Chairman reporting directly to the President. 
This nov organization (herein called tentatively the Strategic Resources 
Group and abbreviated SRG) vould guide and coordinate Cold Var strategy and 
mintaln a Cold Var Indications Center v];ere useful Cold Var data would be 
ancesJbled and the vorld Cold Var situation kept under constant reviev. (See 
iaclosuns'A - Chart 'of SRG). The SRG vould replace the 5*412 Committee, vould 
assume the reviev of Important covert operations nov being conducted or to be 
conducted under NSC 5U12/2, and vould undertake the development and recotu.en- 
dationa of Cold Var plana and programs for those countries or areas specifically 
asslgnad to it by the President for that purpose. 




concept. At this point, it may often be desirable to 


eet up an interdepartmental tiu* force to expand the plan and coordinate execu- 
tion. The Chains, SRG, or'w- representative, vould be the chairman of such ' 

;ft toofcx force and vould keep records of aU meetings. If the execution of the* 
pl^n fell generally vithin the capability of a single agency no task force vould 

be necessary. In either case, the outline plan vould be expanded by thia task • 

• •force or by the agency of primary responsibility to include the assignment of 

specific departmental tacks. 

h. Upon- the elaboration of the supportiV-g departmental plana to carry out 
-these tasks, the SRG vould assemble and review all parts of the plan, submitting 

• it or a suuaary thereof to the President for approval and for authorization 
to implement. At thia point, as veil a* nt earlier stages, it is anticipated 
that the President vould consult the NSC or members of it. 


5.. The foregoing procedure shovs in outline the possible treatment of •*-=-.« 
completely nev project. In practice, the procedure vould be confessed and 
abort -circuited vhen preliminary vork had teen done prior to consideration of 
a project by the'STO. The full procedure is shevn in the following tabulation. 
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nibility 

Departments & 
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involved 


President 


SRG 
President 
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Departments & agencies 
. JLnvolved, often under 
-■*'terxi.2c.Vi>»n of an inter- 
departmental Task Force 
of vhich the Chairman, 
SRG or liis representa- 
tive vould be a member 
Data provided by depart- 
ments h. agencies in- 
volved 
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6. a. The Cold War Indications Center" (CWIC), under the Strategic Resources 
.. ^Tf? 1 ^' could if fully developed eventually serve aB the governmental command 
post for the Cold War, organized and Btaffed to operate around the clock. 
Initially, it would perform the following functions for the countries and 
areas assigned to the ERG: 

(l) Constant study of the situation to determine progress toward the 
approved goals of U.S. foreign policy. 
TV* (2) tointenance of basic data for each country showing assets and 
liabilities affecting U.S. policy. 

(3) The timely determination of "criticality," that is, where and when 
there" is a danger of defeat or opportunity for victory in a given country 
or area. When a country is determined to be "critical," it would normally 
ba assigned by the President to the. planning and coordination jurisdiction 
of the Strategic Resources Group. 

(U) Determination of requirements to fill the gap between assets and 
liabilities, and recommendations to correct the imbalance. 

(5) Recommendation of tasks which should be assigned to the Executive 
departments and agencies. 

(6) Follow-up on decisions and actions taken and recording of results 
achieved. 

b. The Staff of the OTIC would consist of a director assisted by a 
technical advisor for the display of data within the Center. He would have 
two principal assistants; (l) the Chief, Foreign Information, charged with 
the assembly and display of basic data; (2) the Chief of Plans and Review, 
charged with the evaluation of critlcality, the determination of require- 
ments, the recommendation of task6 and the review of results. The Center 
would be supported by a email working staff including specialists from 
State, Defense, JCS, CIA and USIA on loan or detail from their departments 
and agencies of origin. 

7« I* should be clear that the SRG would not operate and would issue no 
orders in Its own name. At the Washington level, it would collect data, keep 


voulfl not get into interdepartmental activities except when specifically 
directed by the President and then only for over-all planning, coordination 
end reviev. Responsibility for coordination overseas would remain as at 

present, although it may become desirable to have miniature Cold- War Indi- 

.V 

cations Centers in some erabasoies. 

G. It is recommended that appropriate action be taken at once to set up a . 
.. Strangle Resources Group and a Cold War Indications Center in accordance vith 
the foregoing concept. 

Recommendation Ro. 2 . 

RESPOHSIBILITl FOR PARAMILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. For the purpose of this study, a paramilitary operation is considered to 
be one which by its tactics and its requirements in military-type personnel, 
equipment and training approximates a conventional military operation. It may % 
be undertaken in support of an existing government friendly to the U.S. or in 
support, of a rebel group seeking to overthrew a government hostile to us. The 
U.S. may render assistance to such operations overtly, covertly or by a com- 
bination of both methods. In size these operations nay vary from the infiltra- 
tion of a squad of guerrillas to a military operation tmch as the Cuban invasion. 
The onall operations will often fall completely vithin the normal capability of - 
one agency; the large ones may affect State, defense, CIA, USIA and possibly 
other departments and agencies. 

2. In order to conduct paramilitary operations with maximum effectiveness 
and flexibility vithin the context of the Cold War, it is recommended that 
current directives and procedures be modified to effect the following: 

a. Any proposed paramilitary operation in the c encept stage will be pre- 
sented to the Strategic Re source a Croup for initial consideration ard for 
approval as necessary by the President. Thereafter, the SRG will assign 
' primary 'responsibility for planning, for interdepartment coordination^^ 
for *•*"» »~ < - | "» TnnV V™-eg-^g 


(l) Constant study of the situation to determine progress toward the 
approved goals of U.S. foreign policy. 
^ (2) ^maintenance of basic data for each country showing assets and 
liabilities affecting U.S. policy. 

(3) The tiiaely determination of "criticality, " that is, where and when 
there" is a danger of defeat or opportunity for victory in a given country 
or area. When a country is determined to be "critical," it would normally 
be assigned by the President to the. planning and coordination Jurisdiction 
of the Strategic Resources Group. 

(U) Determination of requirements to fill the gap between assets and 
liabilities, and recommendations to correct the imbalance. 

(5) Reconmendation of tasks which should be assigned to the Executive 
departments and agencies. 

(6) Follov-up on decisions and actions taken and recording of results 
achieved. 

b. The Staff of the CWIC would consist of a director assisted by a 
technical advisor for the display of data within the Center. He would have 
two principal assistants; (l) the Chief , Foreign Information, charged with 
the assembly and display of basic data; (2) the Chief of Plans and Review, 
charged with the evaluation of criticality, the determi nation of require- 
ments, the recommendation of tasks and the review of results. The Center 
would be supported by a small working staff including specialists from 
State, Defense, JCS, CIA and USIA on loon or detail from their departments 
and agencies of origin. 

7. It 6hould be clear that the SRG would not operate and would issue no 
orders in its own name. At the Washington level, it would collect data, keep 
the Cold War situation under review nnd anticipate future requirement's. It 
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(3. It> is recainxended that appropriate action be taken at once to set up a 
Strangle Resources Group and a Cold War Indications Center In accordance vith 
the foregoing concept. 

Recomrx?ndatlon Ko. 2 . 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR PARAMILITARY OPERATIONS 
1. For the purpose of this study, a paramilitary operation is considered to 
be one *hlch by its tactics and its requirements in military- type personnel, 
equipment and training approximates a conventional military operation. It may , 
be undertaken in support of an existing government friendly to the U.S. or In 
support of a rebel group seeking to overthrow a government hostile to us. The 
U.S. may render assistance to such operations overtly, covertly or by a com- 
bination of both methods. In size these operations may vary from the infiltra- 
tion of a squad of guerrillas to a military operation such as the Cuban invasion. 
The coill operations vill often fall completely vithin the normal capability of - 
one agency; the large ones may affect State, Defense, CIA, USIA and possibly 
other departments and agencies. 

2. In order to conduct paramilitary operations vith maximum effectiveness 
and flexibility yithin the context of the Cold War, it 1b recommended that 
current directives and procedures be modified to effect the following: 

a. Any proposed paramilitary operation in the concept stage vill be pre- 
sented to the Strategic Resources Group for initial consideration ard for 
approval as necessary by the President. Thereafter, the SRG vill assign 
' primary 'responsibility for planning, for iaterdepartment coordination and 
for execution to the Task Force, department or individual best qualified 
to carry forvard the operation to success, and vill indicate supporting 
responsibilities. Under this principle, the Department of Defense vill 
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normally receive responsibility for overt paramilitary operations. Vfhere 
ouch an operation Is to be wholly covert or dicavovable, it nay be assigned 
to CIA, provided that it is within the normal capabilities of the agency. 
Any large paramilitary operation vholly or partly covert vhich requires 
significant numbers of militarily trained personnel, amounts of military 
equipment vhich exceed normal CIA-controlled stocks and/or military experience 
of a kind and level peculiar to the Armed Services is properly the primary 
responsibility of the Department of Defense vith the CIA in a supporting role. 

Recommendation No. 3 

IMPROVEMENT OF EFFECTIVENESS IN THE PARAMILITARY FIELD 

1. It is considered that the adoption "of Recommendation 1, the creation 
of the Strategic Resources Group, will provide the organizational mechanism 
"for improving interdepartmental effectiveness in the paramilitary field. 
Assuming the existence of such a Group, ve consider that the problem then is 
to inventory paramilitary assets, determine probable paramilitary requiremente 
find then make provision for any deficit betveen assets and requirements.^Under 
the' terms of Recommendation 2, the Department of Defense is regarded as usually 
having the primary interest in planning and executing paramilitary operations, 
vhereas State will be the principal beneficiary (since paramilitary operations 
are undertaken to achieve political ends) and CIA an expert collaborator in 
maintaining the covert character of such operations as required. 

2. It is recommended that the President direct the Deportment of Defense, 
working with State anc* CIA, to inventory the paramilitary assets available to 
the U.S., overt and covert, U.S. and foreign, at home and abroad. After dis- 
cussion with State and CIA, Defense will thereafter provide an estimate of 
paramilitary requirements and will recommend ways and means to meet any deficit 
existing'-between assets and requirements. Defense will transmit the results 
of these actions with recommendations to the President with information to 
the Strategic Re 3crurcejJlrauD^ 


Recommendation No. k* 
RELATIONS OF THE JHS >p q THB PRESIDENT IN COLD WAR OPERATIONS 
^ 1. In the face of the threat of the Cold War, ve feel that the JCS should 
' be brought to feel aa great a sense of responsibility for contributing to the 
success of the Cold War as to the conventional military defense of the country 
in tine of var. They should be encouraged to express the military viewpoint. 
' clearly and directly before the President and other high officials of the 
Government. The latter, in turn, should be avare of the need of getting the 
consldext* vi.vs.of -the Chiefs before taking important decisions affecting 
Cold War programs and operations. 

2. It ia recommended that the President inform the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
essentially as follovs: 

e. The President regards the Joint Chiefs of Staff as his principal 
military advisor responsible both for initiating advice to him and for 
responding to requests for advice. Be expects their advice to come to 
him direct and unfiltered. 

.. b. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a si^lar responsibility for the'deTense 
of the nation in the Cold War as in conventional hostilities. They should 
knov the military and paramilitary forces and resources available to the 
Department of Defease, verify their readiness, report on their adequacy, and 
make appropriate recommendations for their expansion and improvement. The 
President looks to the Chiefs to contribute dynamic and Imaginative leader- 
ship in contributing to the success of the military and paramilitary aspects 
of Cold War programs. 

£. The President expects the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present the military, 
vievpoint in governmental councils in such a vay as to assure that the mill- ' 
tary factors are clearly understood before decisions are reached. When only 
the .Chairman or a single Chief is present, that officer must represent the 
Chiefs as. a body, taking 'such preliminary and subsequent actions as may be 
ne ceesar7; to a^siire th!%h ^»^^^_L^_ji^^^_.^^, M ___ MM ^i^^^^^^^MB«MMI 


vtxixxj nainea personnel, amounts of military 


equipment vhlch exceed normal CIA-controlled stocks and/or military experience 
^ of a hind and level peculiar to the Anted Services is properly the primary 

responsibility of the Department of Defense vith the CIA in a supporting role. 

Recommendation No. 3 

Il^PROTEMETTT OF EKFECTIVSffiSS IN TiiE PARAMILITARY FIELD 

1. It is considered that the adoption "of Recommendation 1, the creation 

^ of the Strategic Resources Group, will provide the organizational mechanism 
. for proving interdepartmental effectiveness in the paramilitary field. 
Assuming the existence of such a Group, ve consider that the problem then is 
to inventory paramilitary assets, determine probable paramilitary requirements 
and then make provision for any deficit between assets and requirements. Under 
the' terms ofjleccmmendation 2, the Department of Defense is regarded as "usually 
having the primary interest in planning and executing paramilitary operations, 
«here M State will be the principal beneficiary (since paramilitary operations 
are undertaken to achieve political ends) and CIA an expert collaborator in 
maintaining the covert character of such operations as required. 

2. It is recommended that the President direct the Deportment of Defense, 
working with State ant* CIA, to inventory the paramilitary assets available to 
the U.S., overt and covert, U.S. and foreign, at home and abroad. After dis- 
cussion with State and CIA, Defense will thereafter provide an estimate of 
paramilitary requirements and will recommend ways and means to meet any deficit 
existing between assets and requirements. Defense will transmit the results 
of these action* with recommendations to the President with information to 

the Strategic Resources Group. 
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~"a sense (^responsibility for contributing to the 
, success of the Cold War as to the conventional military defense of the country 
In tins of var. They should be encouraged to express the military vievpoint. 
"clearSy and directly before the President and other high officials of the 
Government. The latter, in turn, should be avare of the need of getting the 
considered views of the Chiefs before taking important decisions affecting 
Cold War programs and operations. 

2. It Is recommended that the President inform the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
essentially as follows: 

a. The President regards the Joint Chiefs of Staff as his principal 
military advisor responsible both for initiating advice to him ana for 
responding to requests for advice. Be expects their advice to come to 
Mm direct and unflltered. 

., b. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have a similar responsibility for the ' cTeTehse 
of the nation in the Cold War as in conventional hostilities. They should 
knew the military and paramilitary forces and resources available to the 
Department of Defense, verify their readiness, report on their adequacy, and 
make appropriate recommendations for their expansion and improvement. The 
President looks to the Chiefs to contribute dynamic and imaginative leader- 
ship in contributing to the success of the military and paramilitary aspects 
of Cold War programs. 

c. The President expects the Joint Chiefs of Staff to present the military, 
vievpoint in governmental councils in such a vay as to assure that the mili- 
tary factors are clearly understood before decisions are reached. When only 
the. Chairman or a single Chief is present, that officer must represent the 
Chiefs as^ a body, taking such preliminary and subsequent actions as may be 
necessary to assure that he does in fact represent the corporate judgment 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.' 


* Mr. Dulles only participated in the preparation of the paragraphs of this 
. recommendation vhlch relate to the relationship of the JCS to Cold War 
activities. 
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d. While the President looks to the Chiefs to present the military factor 
.. without reserve or hesitation, he regards them to "be more than military men j 
and expects their help in fitting military requirements Into the over-all f 
context of any situation, recognizing that the most difficult problem In 
• ' Government is to combine all assets in a unified, effective pattern. 

Recommendation Ho. 5 

1. It is our feeling that every effort should be made to draw all lessons 
frcan the Cuban operation, particularly those vhich point up the errors made and 
the reasons therefor.-- For this purpose all the principal participants in the^ ...:■ 
decision-making process should be informed of what took place so that the opera- --"~ 
tion can he viewed objectively in its. totality. Because of the tight security 
which surrounded the operation in governmental circles, probably no one official 
now knows all the * Important facts concerning it. We believe that the Cuban 

Study Group should give an oral presentation to the participants of the high - 
lights of their study. 

2. We also feel that the occasion offers the President the opportunity to 
express to his principal assistants and advisors his sense of the need of a 
changed attitude on the part of .the government .and of the people toward the 
emergency which confronts us. ■■ The first requirement of such a change is to 
recognize that we are in a life and death struggle which ve may- be losing, and 
will lose, unless we change our ways and narshall our-resources -with an intensity 
associated in the past only with times of war.*. To effect this change, we must 
give immediate consideration to taking such measures as the announcement of a 
limited national emergency, the review of any treaties or international agreements 
which restrain the full use of our resources in the Cold War, and the determl- : 
nation to seek the respect- of our neighbors, without the criterion being inter- 
national popularity^ and a policy of taking into account the proportioning t*^" 
foreign aid to the attitude shewn us by our neighbors. In the light of the 
strained. situation in Laos and the potential crisis building up over Berlin, we 


• Mr. Dulles agrees with the estimate giv en in this paranrapl 
of the situation faela^^^ " 


should consider at once affirmative programs to cope vith the threat in 
both areas. There should be a reexamination of emergency powers of the 
Preaident as to their adequacy to meet the developing situation. 

f 3* The President might link these remarks to our Recommendation Ro. 1 
vhlch is the need to set up a governmental machinery for better use of our 
Cold War assets, and conclude on the note that any Cold War operation, once 
. .stared, must be carried through to conclusion. vith the same determination 
as a military operation. 

Jl. It is. recommended that a critique of the Cuban operation, accompanied by 
a statement of the vievs of the President, be held vith at least the folioving 
present: the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central 

^Intelligence, the Special Assistant for national Security Affairs and General 

' Taylor. 

Recommendation T?o. 6 

In the course of its vork, this Group has been exposed to the vievs~cm~" 
Cuba of manyJJ.S. officials and of individuals, Cuban and U.S., vho have been 
close to the Cuban problem. We have been struck vith the general feeling that 
there can be no long-term living vith Castro as a neighbor. His continued 
presence vithin the hemispheric community as a dangerously effective exponent 
. of Communism and Anti-Americanism constitutes a real menace capable of eventu- 
ally overthrowing the elected governments in any one or more of veak Latin 
American republics.. There are only tvo vays to viev this threat; either to 
hope that -time and internal discontent vi 11 eventually end it, or to take active 
measures to force ite removal. Unless by "time" ve are thinking in terms of 
years, there. is little reason to place reliance on the first course of action 
as being effective in Castro's police state. The second has been made more 
difficult by the April failure and Is now possible only through overt U.S. 
participation vtth i 


Recommendation Wo. 5 

. • 1 * A ^ t lB ° Ur feelin « that every effort should be made to draw all lessons* 
fran the Cuban operation, particularly those vhich point up the errors made and 
the reasons therefor.- For this purpose all the principal participants in the, ._-. 
decision-making process should be informed of what took place so that the operas -- 
tion can be viewed objectively in its totality. Because of the tight security 
which surrounded the operation in governmental circles, probably no one official 
now knows all the * important facts concerning it. We believe that the Cuban 
Study Group should give an oral presentation to the participants of the high - 
lights of their study. 

2. We also feel that the occasion offers the President the opportunity to 

express to his principal assistants and advisors his -sense of the need of a 

changed attitude on the part of the government and of the people toward the 

emergency which confronts us. , The first requirement of such a change is to 

recognize that we are in a life and death struggle which we may.be losing, and 

will loseunless we change our ways and narshall our-resources -with an intensity 

associated in the past only with times of war.*. To effect this change, we must 

give immediate consideration to taking such measures as the announcement of a 

limited national emergency, the review of any treaties or international agreements 

which restrain the full use of. our resources in the Cold War, and the determi- - 

nation to seek the respect-of our neighbors, without the criterion being inter-^"~ 

national popularity, and a policy of taking into account the proportioning o F 

foreign aid to the attitude shown us by our neighbors. In the light of the 

strained .situation in Laos and the potential crisis building up over Berlin, we 

* Mr. Dulles agrees with the estimate given in this paragraph 2 as to the gravity 
of the situation facing the country and with the various recommendations in 
MeEorandura Ho. \ relating to improving our operations under NSC 5U12/2. He 
did not participate in the, recommendations in this paragraph 2 following the • 
asterisk. ,■•■.•;•.,. ' \ ■. '■ .-.- .,- " ••'■ ;.■■'., ■ 
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ctkb to"our Recommendation no. 1 


vhich is the need to set up a governmental machinery for hetter use of our 
Cold War assets, and conclude on the note that any Cold War operation, once 
..stared, must he carried through to conclusion. vith the same determination 
as a military operation. 

>. It is.recommended that a critique of the Cuban operation, accompanied by 
a statement of the vlevs of the President, be held vith at least the folloving 
present: the Vice President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Attorney General, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Director of Central 

•Intelligence, the Special Assistant for national Security Affairs and General 

* Taylor. 

Recommendation Vo. 6 

^ In the course of its vork, this Group has been exposed to the vievs^oTr- 
Cuba of manyJJ.S. officials and of individuals, Cuban and U.S., vho have been 
close to the Cuban problem. We have been struck vith the general feeling that 
there can he no long-term living vith Castro as a neighbor. His continued 
presence vithin the hemispheric community as a dangerously effective exponent 
of Communism and Anti-Americanism constitutes a real menace capable of eventu- 
ally overthroving the elected governments in any one or more of veak Latin 
American republics.. There are only tvo vays to viev this threat; either to 
hope that -time and internal discontent vill eventually end it, or to take active 
saasurea to force its removalT Unless^by "time- ve are thinking in terms of 
years, there is little reason to place reliance on the first course of action 
as being effective in Castro's police state. The second has been made more 
difficult by^the April failure and is nov possible only through overt U.S. 
participation vith as much Latin American support as can be raised. Neither 
alternative is attractive, but no decision is, in effect, a choice of the first. . 

. -8 - v.; . : \, 
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" _ While inclining personally to a positive course of action against 
vt.*^ Castro without delay, ve recognize the danger of dealing with the Cuhan prohlem 
outside the context of the vorld Cold War situation. Action against Castro 
'' nust he related to the probable course of events In such other places as 
Southeast Asia and Berlin vhich may put simultaneous claims on our resources. 

It is recaamended that the Cuban situation be reappraised in 'the light 
*ti * ' ' of B2i Presently knovn factors and new guidance be provided for political, 
; _ military, economic and propaganda action against Castro. 


pr— wwtbcasv Asia and Berlin vhlch may put simultaneous claims on our resources. 

;../ It Is recommended that the Cuhan situation be reappraised in 'the light 
^*:;of ai* presently knovn factors and new guidance be provided for political, 
_ military, economic and propaganda action against Castro. 
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